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Decca  Aitkenhead 
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Revolt 
over 
tuition 


Rebecca  Sntithers 
and  John  Carvel 


THE  first  sign  that 
the  threat 
£1,000  tuition  fees 
wiJ]  deter  stu 
dents  from  going 
to  university 
came  yesterday  with  evidence 
of  a big  slump  in  numbers  ap- 
plying before  the  cut-off  date 
for  entry  next  year  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

The  disclosure  seriously 
undermines  the  insistence  by 
ministers  that  the  threat  of 
fees  and  the  phasing  out  of 
the  maintenance  grant  next 
year  will  not  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  for  higher 
education. 

• The  Universities  and  Col 
leges  Admissions  Service  said 
that  it  had  received  just  39,369 
applications  before  the  Ox 
bridge  deadline  on  Wednes- 
day — representing  an  un- 
precedented 12  per  cent  fall 
on  last  year's  level  of  44^00. 
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The  UCAS  chief  executive, 
Tony  Higgins,  warned  that  if 
the  same  pattern  continued 
until  the  December  13  dead 
line  for  applications  to  all 
universities,  there  could  be  as 
many  as  80,000  fewer  appli- 
cants for  the  1998/99  aca- 
demic year. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  had 
received  around  22,000  of  the 
early  applications  and  the 
university  authorities 
claimed  this  was  broadly  in 
line  with  expectations 

If  so,  the  figures  suggest  a 
steep  decline  in  admissions 
for  courses  such  as  medicine 
or  veterinary  science  at  pres- 
tigious universities,  which 
normally  attract  applications 
by  this  time  of  year. 

Douglas  Trainer,  president 
of  the  National  Union  of  Stu- 
dents, said  the  slump  in  early 
applications  showed  the  Gov- 
ernment's proposals  were 
having  a huge  deterrent 
effect. 

“This  should  ring  alarm 
bells  throughout  higher  edu- 
cation, particularly  in  the 
new  universities.  We  will  be 
writing  immediately  to 
Labour  MPs  asking  them  to 
reconsider  their  support  fora 
scheme  which  has  clearly  not 
been  thought,  through."  he 

said.  _ 

A spokeswoman  for  the  De- 
partment for  Education  and 
Employment  said:  “It  Is  too 
early  to  read  anything  into 
these  figures*  hut  we  will  be 
monitoring  the  situation  very 


closely”.  The  Committee  of 
Vice  Chancellors  and  Princi- 
pals expressed  a similar  view 

David  Blunkett  the  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  Secre- 
tary, told  vice-chancellors  at  a 
Guardian  seminar  on 
Wednesday  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  monitor  the  pol- 
icy chi  fees  to  see  if  they  had  a 
deterrent  effect 

“We  need  to  know  whether 
It  is  poor  aspirations  or  fear 
of  debt  which  . . . deters 
people  from  the  lower  socio- 
economic classes  from 
applying  to  university,”  he 
said. 

But  worried  vice-chancel- 


lors said  the  downturn  — in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  alight 
anniiai  Increase  over  the  last 
five  years  — was  significant 


because  it  showed  that  pupils 
from  well-heeled,  public 
school  backgrounds  had  cho- 
sen not  to  apply  to  university 
because  erf  the  “confusion 
about  the  new  fees  and  phas- 
ing out  of  maintenance 
grants. 

Brian  Roper,  vice-chancel- 
lor of  North  London  Universi- 
ty, had  originally  predicted 
that  between  40,000  and  50,000 
students  would  be  deterred  in 
the  first  year,  but  yesterday 
revised  this  figure  upwards  to 
80,000  as  a result  of  the  new 
information. 

"1  deeply  regret  that  this 
should  have  happened  — the 
figures  send  out  a very  worry- 
ing message”  he  said. 

“This  is  the  group  that 
should  be  least  affected  by  the 
fees,  and  a stream  of  totally 
baffling  information  from  the 
Government  has  clearly 
added  to  the  confusion  and 
volatility  erf  the  situation'’. 

The  UCAS  figures  came  as 
local  education  authorities 
complained  of  grave  errors  in 
a leaflet  produced  by  minis- 
ters last  month  to  explain 
how  the  plans  to  charge  fees 
and  phase  out  the  mainte- 
nance grant  would  affect  stu- 
dents and  their  parents. 

The  leaflet  said  students 
from  families  with  a gross  in- 
come of  about  £23,000  would 
be  exempted  from  the  fee.  The 
Local  Government  Associa- 
tion said  this  was  seriously 
misleading  and  the  figure 
should  have  read  about 
£18,000.  _ . 

The  Government  stood  by 
the  leaflet  claiming  that  stu- 
dents from  families  with 
gross  incomes  of  £23.000 
would  not  pay  anything 
towards  fees  or  living  costs. 


Fangs  out  for  Mandelson 


Peter  Mandelson  meets  some  of  his  fan  club’,  sponsored  by  the  Paramount  Corfiedy  Channel,  in  London  yesterday 
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Blair  comes  to  Queen’s  rescue 


‘Spin  patrol’  deployed  to  defuse 
diplomatic  rows  over  royal  tour 


Suzanne  Gotdenberg 

In  New  Delhi 

and  Michael  White 


T 


ONY  BLAIR  yester- 
day launched  minis- 
ters and  officials  on 
an  extraordinary 
damage  control  exercise  to 
rescue  the  Queen’s  tour  of  In- 
dia and  Pakistan  from  a chain 
of  diplomatic  rows  which 
have  embarrassed  both  Buck- 
ingham Palace  and  Downing 
Street 

After  assuring  yesterday’s 
cabinet  meeting  that  the 
Queen  had  been  greeted  with 
“enormous  warmth”  through- 
out her  tour,  which  ends 
today,  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
Robin  Cook,  took  to  the  radio 
and  television  studios  to  ar- 
gue that  torrid  accounts  in 


the  Delhi  and  London  press 
were  “a  storm  in  a toast  cup”. 

As  with  the  Government’s 
efforts  to  ease  the  royal  fam- 
ily's public  relations  prob- 
lems in  the  wake  of  Princess 
Diana's  death  on  August  31, 
Mr  Blair’s  deployment  of  his 
“spin  patrol’’  looked  like  a 
case  of  Whitehall  showing  it 
can  put  a protective  arm 
around  the  palace.  A Down- 
ing Street  spokesman  said 
that  Mr  Blair  had  ordered  “a 
major  effort  of  communica- 
tion to  explain  more  widely 
the  thus-for  unreported  suc- 
cess stories  of  the  visit”. 

Britain’s  High  Commis- 
sioner In  India.  Sir  David 
Gore-Booth,  and  senior  palace 
officials  travelling  with  the 
Queen  also  briefed  the  media 
energetically  about  the  tour’s 
diplomatic  and  commercial 


success.  They  also  stressed 
that  the  royal  femlly  takes 
government  advice  on  trips 
abroad.  “The  Queen  is  here 
on  the  advice  of  ministers  In 
Britain.  She  does  not  go  out 
on  a limb,”  said  file  palace 

official. 

The  palace  and  the  Govern- 
ment both  pointed  the  finger 
at  the  Indian  press,  whose 
reports  of  friction  between 
Britain  and  India  were  mak- 
ing a ‘mountain  out  of  a non- 
existent molehill”,  according 
to  a palace  official.  Problems 
had  been  “flea  bites”  and 
“nit-picking”,  he  added. 

Sir  David  said:  "I  find  some 
of  the  reaction  more  invented 
than  reaL  The  Indian  press, 
like  the  British  press,  is  al- 
ways on  the  lookout  for  gaffes 
and  bloopers.” 

Last  nighfe  climax  of  the 
simmering  row  — which. 
started  when  India  took  of- 
fence at  remarks  made  by  Mr 
Cook  and  the  Queen  In  Paki- 
stan about  the  long-running 


Kashmir  dispute  — was  a 
banquet  in  Madras  at  which 
the  Queen’s  reply  to  a toast  by 
her  host  was  cancelled  at  the 
insistence  of  Delhi. 

“The  intention  was  that  the 
Queen  would  say  that  it’s 
very  nice  to  be  here  in  Tamil 
Nadu,  thank  you  very  much 
for  a lovely  dinner.  I don’t  call 
that  a speech,  so  Tm  not  sure 
what  the  fliss  is  all  about,” 
said  Sir  David. 

“It’s  normal  form  that  the 
Queen  should  give  a toast  and 
now  that  India  have  said  they 
do  not  want  It  we  have  no 
problem  with  that"  he  added. 

Michael  Howard,  the 
Shadow  Foreign  Secretary, 
demanded  that  Mr  Cook  apol- 
ogise for  the  shambles. 
“Never  has  a foreign  secre- 
tary given  so  much  offence  to 
so  many  people  in  such  a 
short  space  erf  time,  ” be  said. 

The  Foreign  Secretary 
repeatedly  stressed  yesterday 
what  good  meetings  he  had 
with  India's  leaders,  notably 


£18,71 4 a day — Sky’s  no  limit 


Ju&a  Finch 


SEYB'S  chief  executive, 
Sam  Chisholm,  was 
'paid  more  than  £6.8 
million  last  year,  making  him 
the  highest  paid  UK  director 
of  a public  company. 

Details  of  Mr  Chisholm’s 
pay  package  — equal  to 
£18,714  a day  or  £780  for  every 
hour  of  every  day  of  the  year 
— were  revealed  as  the  satel- 
lite broadcaster  controlled  by 
Rupert  Murdoch  published  its 
nimnai  report  and  accounts. 
Last  year  Mr  Chisholm's  pay 

PRckwgP  was  £3.8  million 
He  received  a basic  salary 
of . just  over  £300,000,  but 
hanked  £6.4  mflliOIl  from  bo- 

nus  schemes.  A £5.1  million 

bonus  came  from  a share- 
related  scheme,  white  £T3 
million  was  a slice  of  profits. 

Mr  Chisholm,  aged  57,  a 
combative  New  Zealander 


who  has  run  BSkyB  for  seven 
years,  is  entitled  to  Vi  per  cent 
of  BSkyB’s  annual  profits. 
Last  year  the  broadcaster 
made  £314  million. 

He  was  also  rewarded  with 
benefits,  like  a company  car 
and  a housing  allowance, 
worth  £99,000. 

Altogether  his  pay  package 
was  56  per  cent  of  total  board- 
room pay  and  6 per  cent  erf  the 
total  wages  bill  of  £104  million 
for  4,580  people. 

BSkyB  accounts  showed  Mr 
Chisholm's  deputy,  David 
Chance,  aged  40,  received 
more  than  £3  million  — up 
from  £2J3  million  a year  ago. 

A spokesman  for  the  com- 
pany said  the  two  had  “rela- 
tively low  basic  salaries”  and 
described  the  bonus  scheme 
rewards  as  "reasonable 
profit-related  pay”. 

The  duo,  who  work  and 
holiday  together,  surprised 
the  media  world  in  June 


Ram  Chisholm:  top  earner 

when  they  announced  they 
are  to  quit  the  TV  station  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  . 

Mr  Chisholm  suffers  from 
asthma  and  explained  that  he 


was  leaving  on  doctor's  ad- 
vice. But  when  Mr  Chance 
turned  down  the  top  job, 
their  action  was  widely  inter- 
preted as  a snub  to  Mr  Mur- 
doch's daughter,  Elisabeth, 
whom  the  media  mogul  has 
installed  at  BSkyB  as  head  of 
of  programmes. 

Both  men  have  since  been 
persuaded  to  retain  a connec- 
tion with  BSkyB.  They  have 
agreed  to  provide  their  ser- 
vices to  the  company  for  just 
10  days  a month  and  in  return 
will  keep  their  multi-million 
bonus  scheme  entitlements. 
Mr  Chisholm  will  also  get  his 
entire  £302,575  basic  salary 
for  his  part-time  rote. 

Mr  Chisholm  has  also  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  orga- 
nising the  Millennium  Expe- 
rience, centrepiece  of  the 
Millennium  Dome  project 
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with  the  prime  minister, 
Inder  Kumar  Gujral,  who  had 
stirred  the  pot  by  calling  Brit- 
ain a “third  rate  power”.  The 
unofficial  Indian  version 
made  the  meeting  sound  more 
fiery,  but  Mr  Gujral  has  prob- 
lems of  his  own  with  his 
shaky  coalition.  He  has  a key 
role  at  the  Commonwealth 
summit  next  week. 


Indian  omen  for  the  Queen, 
pagolS 


Bates  rails 
at  memory 
of  Chelsea 
‘superfan’ 


Martin  Thorpe  and 
Stuart  Millar 


BATES,  the  chair- 
man of  Chelsea  football 
lub,  today  relaunches 
his  attacks  on  the  reputation 
of  Matthew  Harding,  the 
club’s  vice-chairman  who 
died  in  a helicopter  crash  a 
year  ago. 

Bates  tells  the  Guardian 
that  the  millionaire  business- 
man was  “full  of  bullshit", 
damaging  Chelsea  despite  the 
populist  Image  he  cultivated 
with  Cans  in  an  attempt  to 
take  over  the  dub. 

The  two  became  embroiled 
in  a power  struggle  shortly 
after  Harding  joined  the 
board  in  1993.  In  1995,  Bates 
banned  Harding  from  the  di- 
rectors box.  executive  dub 
and  players'  lounge  and  with- 
drew his  car  park  pass. 

The  chairman  went  on  holi- 
day to  Egypt  rather  than  at- 
tend Harding’s  memorial  ser- 
vice because  he  says  there 
were  “enough  hypocrites  go- 
ing as  it  is,  they  don’t  need 
one  more”. 

Bates  insists  the  image  of 
Harding  as  benefactor  is  inac- 
curate. While  he  was  content 
for  people  to  believe  he  was 
making  generous  cash  gifts, 
he  in  foe t lent  the  dub  £10 
million,  mostly  with  interest, 
which  was  later  converted  to 
shares-  that  have  risen  in 
value  to  the  benefit  of  Har- 
ding’s estate. 

Bates  continues:  “What  he 
did  was  to  set  the  dub  back 
because  people  wouldn’t  tend 
us  money  while  he  was  there 
...  If  he  had  not  behaved  as 
he  did  the  ground  would  have 
been  finished  by  now,  and  we 
might  have  won  the  league 
last  year.” 

However,  Ross  Fraser,  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  Chelsea 
Independent  Supporters’ 
Club,  describes  Bates’s  claim 
that  no  one  would  invest  in 
the  west  London  dub  as  "ab- 
solute nonsense”. 

Tony  Banks,  the  sports 
minister  and  Chelsea  fan. 
said:  “Matthew  played  a sig- 
nificant role  financially  and 
psychologically  at  a crucial 
moment  but  the  real  achieve- 
ment is  Ben  Bates's.” 
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Our  Bonus  Postal  Account  gives  you  a return  of  between 
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3 end  to  secret  donations 


As  inquiry  is  announced,  new  standards  chief  says  he  wants  to  create  a level  playing  field  and  Straw  pledges  en 

Party  funding  shake-up  on  the  way 


Aims  Reruns 
Political  Correspondent 


Reform  of  the 
funding  of  British 
politics  came  a 
step  closer  yester- 
day as  the  new 
rhfliHTian  of  the  Committee 
on  Standards  in  Public  Life, 
Sir  Patrick  Neill  QC,  prom- 
ised an  inquiry  into  party 
funding. 

The  remit  for  the  inquiry 
has  not  yet  been  drawn  up. 
but  Sir  Patrick  said  that  par- 
ties being  able  to  spend  with- 
out limit  on  election  cam- 
paigns “produces  a pretty 
paradoxical  situation''  and  he 
wanted  to  create  a more  level 
playing  field. 

The  Home  Secretary.  Jack 


Straw,  confirmed  that  legisla- 
tion would  be  Introduced  In 
this  parliamentary  session  to 
ban  foreign  donors  to  politi- 
cal parties  and  end  large 
secret  donations. 

Speaking  in  Downing  Street 
after  announcing  that  Sir  Pat- 
rick, aged  7L,  an  eminent  com- 
mercial lawyer  and  former 
Warden  of  AD  Souls,  was  to 
succeed  Lord  Nolan,  Tony 
Blair  said  the  new  chairman 
would  look  at  all  aspects  of 
the  way  political  parties  are 
funded  and  the  way  their 
campaigns  are  run. 

"What  Is  tremendously  im- 
portant is  not  Just  to  dean  up 
the  standards  In  Parliament, 
to  make  sure  there  is  proper 
openness  and  honesty  in  the 

way  that  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment conduct  their  business. 


but  also  to  ensure  that  poEti- 
cal  campaigns  and  the  way 
that  parties' are  funded  have 
the  same  openness  and  i 
transparency.’ 

In  the  last  election,  the  Con- 1 
servatives  are  believed  to 
have  spent  are  and  £20  million 
on  their  national  campaign. 
Labour  £13  million  the 

Liberal  Democrats  about  £3 
million,  but  Sir  Patrick's  first 
challenge  In  deciding  how  to 
cap  election  spending  is  likely 
to  be  defining  it. 

Pressure  for  reform  of 
party  fhndlng  has  been 
mounting  alter  a series  of 
damaging  allegations  dogged 
John  Major's  Conservative 
Party.  It  was  claimed  that 
large  donations  came  from 
abroad  or  from  non-British 
citizens  living  in  the  UK 


Smith  Square's  refusal  to 
reveal  any  details  of  donors 
fuelled  speculation. 

But  last  night  the  party  was 
said  to  be  “sanguine"  at  the 
prospect  or  new  legislation, 
and  a spokesman  pointed  out 
that  it  already  been  de- 
cided to  ban  foreign  dona- 
tions and  to  publish  the 
names  of  significant  donors. 

The  party  chairman.  Lord 
Parkinson,  accused  Labour  of 
still  being  in  the  pockets  of 
the  unions.  “They  hand  over 
huge  amounts  of  money,"  he 
aald  "But  more  thaw  that[ 
they  make  available  large 
numbers  of  people  at  .election 
timA,  ami  vast  quantities  of 
equipment" 

The  Conservative  Party's 
accounts  for  the  period  in- 
cluding the  election  will  be 


published  shortly,  bat  past 
donors  will  not  be  identified. 

Labour’s  accounts  were 
published  earlier  this  month 
and  included  the  names  of  do- 
nors who  had  contributed 
more  than  £5,000  in  the 
course  of  a year.  But  funding 
of  the  leader’s  office  in  oppo- 
sition was  done  - through  a 
blind  trust  and  the  donors 
remain  officially  secret 

The  Liberal  Democrats  de- 
cided at  their  party  confer- 
ence last  month  to  declare  all 
substantial  political  dona- 
tions. Last  night  the  party 
treasurer.  Tim  Razzall,  said 
they  would  “contribute  fully 
to  cleaning  up  the  mess  which 
the  Conservatives  left". 

Al  though  the  issue  of  state 
funding  may  not  be  directly 
examined,  the  committee  is 


likely  to  look  at  the  relation- 
ship between  voluntary  politi- 
cal donations  and  democracy. 

One  school  of  thought  argues 
that-  the  one  million  or  so 
members  of  political  parties 
are  “funding  democracy”; 
others  argue  that  state  bind- 
ing would  mean  the  taxpayer 
would  subsidise  politics. 

Mr  pfatr  also  paid  tribute 
to  Lord  Nolan’s  “tremendous 
work”.  The  law  lord,  was  the 
arst  nhairman  of  the  stan- 
dards committee,  set  up  In 
October  1994  in  the  wake  of 
sleaze  allegations. 

Party  binding  was  specifi- 
cally excluded  from  his  remit, 
but  he  produced  the  report 
which  led  to  the  complete 
overhaul  of  MPs’  rules  of  con-  ...... 

duct  He  steps  down  next  Sir  Patrick 

m/with  situation  is  paradoxical 


‘What  is  important  is 
not  just  to  clean  up 
the  standards  in 
Parliament,  to  make 

sure  there  is 

openness  and 

honesty  in  the  way 
MPs  conduct  their 
business,  but  also  to 
ensure  that  political  ■ 
campaigns  and  the 
way  that  parties  are 
funded  have  the 
same  openness  and 
transparency’ 

Tony  Blair 


From  Budget  to  bebop 
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THE  end  of  the  carpet- 
bagger is  in  sight 
after  Britain’s  largest 
remaining  building 
society  yesterday  announced 
plans  for  new  customers  to 
agree  to  hand  over  any  future 
windfall  payments  to  charity. 

The  Nationwide  was  forced 
to  close  its  doors  in  June  and 
subsequently  impose  a £5,000 
minimum  opening  balance 
when  a battle  over  its  future 
saw  branches  besieged  by 
new  customers  hungry  for 
free  shares  potentially  worth 
£2.000. 

But  in  an  unprecedented 
move,  the  £7  billion  business 
has  announced  that  member- 
ship will  again  be  available  to 
all  savers  from  November  3. 
even  those  with  as  little  as  £1 
to  invest,  provided  they 
agreed  to  sign  away  their 
shares  in  the  event  of  a 
merger,  takeover  or  flotation. 
Other  building  societies  are 
expected  to  follow  suit. 

The  irrevocable  agreement 
would  see  such  firnds  going  to 
the  Nationwide  Foundation, 
which  will  distribute  the  pro- 
ceedings to  charity.  The  foun- 
dation has  already  been  estab- 
lished, and  trustees  will  be 
appointed  shortly  to  decide 
which  charities  will  benefit 
Chief  executive  Brian  Davis 
said;  "We  had  no  choice  but 
to  take  some  kind  of  radical 
action.  We  simply  couldn't  get 
on  with  running  the  business 
in  the  face  of  the  disruption 
caused  by  so-called 
carpetbaggers. 

“The  problem  didn't  disap- 
pear after  the  election.  Every- 
time  there  was  speculation  of 
any  kind,  we  would  see 
renewed  chaos,  and  that 
would  never  go  away. 

“We  are  determined  to 
remain  a building  society, 
and  as  such  we  believe  we 
should  be  offering  attractive 
rates  of  return  to  all  our  sav- 
ers. not  just  those  who  ran  af- 
ford large  opening  balances." 

The  Nationwide  is  con- 
vinced its  new  contract  is  le- 
gally watertight.  Mr  Davis 
said:  “We  have  taken  exten- 
sive legal  advice  and  con- 
sulted counsel  and  we  do  not 
believe  even  the  most  enter-  | 


Smokin'  bat  not  smoking:  Ken  Clarke  played  his  jazz  favourites  but  was  not  allowed  to  light  up  in  the  studio  on  the  day  he  became  deputy  chairman  of  British  American  Tobacco 


Just  the  jobs  for  Ken  Clarke — DJ  and  director 


Kamal  Ahmed 
and  Roger  Cowe 


THE  laugh  is  still  the 
same.  Ken  Clarke,  the 
former  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  known  for  his 
love  of  beer.  Hush  Puppies 
and  cigars,  indulged  his 
greatest  joy  last  night  by  host- 
ing a two-hour  radio  pro- 
gramme on  jazz. 

Announcing  himself  as  the 
MP  for  Rushclifie,  Mr  Clarke 
rattled  through  30  of  his 
favourite  jazz  numbers,  in- 
cluding pieces  by  Louis  Arm- 
strong, Duke  Ellington,  Dizzy 
Gillespie  and  Cleo  Lane. 

Mr  Clarke,  standing  in  for 
the  regular  presenter,  did  the 
programme  for  free.  But  his 
income  — already  at  £138,000 
for  two  directorships  plus  his 
£43,000  MPs  salary  — was 


boosted  further  by  the  an- 
nouncement yesterday  of  a 
third  company  directorship. 

It  proved  to  be  more  contro- 
versial than  his  record  selec- 
tion. The  anti-smoking  lobby 
said  it  was  angered  by  Mr 
Clarke's  appointment  as  dep- 
uty chairman  of  British 
American  Tobacco,  the  ciga- 
rette company  whose  brands 
include  Lucky  Strike  and 
Kent,  a post  worth  in  the 
region  of  £75,000. 

Clive  Bates,  director  of 
Action  on  Smoking  and 
Health,  said:  “As  a former 
health  secretary.  Clarke 
should  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self.” Professor  Gordon 
McVie,  the  director  of  the 
Cancer  Research  Campaign, 
also  criticised  the  move. 

BAT  said  it  had  chosen  Mr 
Clarke  because  the  board 
needed  strong  non-executive 


figures.  Mr  Clarke  adds  the 
directorship  to  his  jobs  as 
chairman  of  the  chemist 
chain  Unichem  and  on  the 
board  of  the  investment 
group  Foreign  and  Colonial. 

Despite  his  new  post  and 
his  heartfelt  pleas,  the  former 
Chancellor  was  firmly  told 
that  he  could  not  smoke  in  the 
radio  studio. 

The  radio  programme.  Jazz 
Incorporated,  for  the  BBC  in 
the  Midlands,  Is  the  first  of 
two  stints  in  the  D.Ts  chair 
for  tiie  former  minister.  Next 
week  Mr  Clarke  will  host  a 
second  collection  of  personal 
jazz  favourites. 

Mr  Clarke,  who  brought 
most  of  the  records  into  the 
radio  studios  in  Nottingham 
! from  his  own  collection  of  vi- 
nyl, said  that  his  favourite 
jazz  musician  was  Charles 
Mingus.  He  opened  the  pro- 


gramme with  Mingus's  Better 
Get  It  In  Your  SouL 

“He  was  very  good,  a natu- 
ral," said  Alan  Clifford,  the 
producer.  “He  came  in  with 
no  notes  and  spoke  very 
knowledgeably." 

Mr  Clarke  said  that  jazz 
was  the  “only  music  I take 
seriously”. 

There  was  one  confession, 
which  he  admitted  to  before 
playing  Oscar  Peterson's 
track.  Little  Darling. 

“Jim  Lestor  [the  former 
Conservative  MP]  and  I once 
had  to  bribe  a bouncer  at  Ron- 
nie Scott's  to  get  into  an 
Oscar  Peterson  evening,”  he 
said.  “We  bribed  him  so  good 
he  put  the  chairs  next  to  the 
piano  so  we  could  practically 
talk  to  him  over  tbe 
keyboard.”  1 


All  that  ja 


KEN  CLARKE  ON: 


Young  Woman’s  Blues 
Bessie  Smith 

"Very  emotional  blues 
singing  which  expresses 
defiance  as  well  as  the 
sadness  of  the  situation.” 


the  human  voice.  Quite 
remarkable  use  of  the  growl 
trumpet" 


So  What? 

Miles  Davis 

“Changed  the  style  and  lit 
the  way  for  a very  long 
time." 


Black  Codes  from  the 
Underground 
Wynton  Marsalis 

‘ 'One  of  the  finest  players  of 
jazz  that  nobody  has  heard 
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Creole  Love  Call 
Duke  Ellington 
Orchestra 

"Quite  remarkable  use  of 


Little  Evening 
Oscar  Peterson 

"1  once  had  to  bribe  the 
bouncer  at  Ronnie  Scott’s  to 
get  into  an  Oscar  Peterson 
evening.  The  great  piano 
Jazz  player  of  my  time.” 


made  on  joining  the  society, 
which  once  made  cannot  be 
rescinded." 

The  Building  Societies 
Association  welcomed  the 
move  which  it  described  as 
entirely  consistent  with 
everything  mutuals  stand  for. 

Director  general  Adrian 
Coles  said  he  believed  other 
societies  may  follow  the  Na- 
tionwide’s lead.  He  said: 
"This  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
‘something  for  nothing*  prin- 
ciple which  has  been  driving 
speculators  all  year.  The  Na- 
tionwide move  is  a big  step 
towards  killing  off  these 
carpetbaggers. 

"It  will  also  help  to  address 
the  chronic  problem  of  finan- 
cial exclusion  which  is  in- 
creasingly leaving  the  least 
well-off  without  basic  banking 
and  other  financial  services.” 

Small  savers  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  most  remaining 
building  societies  after  the 
successful  stock  market  flota- 
tions of  the  Halifax,  Woolwich 
and  Alliance  & Leicester  sent 
speculative  account  openings 
soaring. 

However,  it  readied  fever 
pitch  at  the  Nationwide,  after 
a group  of  rebel  members 
challenged  board  elections  on 
a platform  which  promised  to 
convert  the  country’s  largest 
surviving  mutual  to  a bank  In 
order  to  release  windfalls. 

Queues  erf  25.000  carpetbag- 
gers formed  daily  in  its 
branches  for  several  months, 
disrupting  the  society’s  nor- 
mal business  and  in  some 
cases  leading  to  ugly  scenes 
and  violence.  The  society, 
which  had  attracted  3.5  mil- 
lion members  over  150  years, 
opened  700,000  new  accounts 
during  the  last  12  months. 

But  foe  speculators  were 
disappointed.  Existing  mem- 
bers voted  three  to  one  in 
favour  of  the  Nationwide 
remaining  a society. 

After  the  vote  the  society 
began  opening  accounts,  but 
only  to  savers  with  at  least 
£5.000  to  invest  Determined 
to  remain  a mutual,  it  feared 
renewed  speculation  would 
destabilise  the  business. 
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Diana’s  death  cut  crime  as 
nation  mourned  together 


Clare  Longrigg 


THE  death  of  Diana,  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  melted  the 
hearts  of  a nation  — includ- 
ing some  of  its  criminals,  ac- 
cording to  figures  released 
yesterday. 

West  Yorkshire  police 
reported  a significant  drop  in 
calls  between  Diana's  death 
on  August  31  and  her  funeral 
on  September  6.  Calls  fell  by 
30  per  cent  during  the  week  of 
informal  national  mourning, 
while  public  order  offences 
dropped  by  28  per  cent. 

On  the  day  of  her  funeral, 
crime  in  West  Yorkshire  fell 
by  15  per  cent,  compared  to 
two  weeks  previously. 

Cumbria  police  also  noted  a 
50  per  cent  fall  in  crime  in 
Penrith.  Across  Cumbria  the 
drop  in  all  types  of  crime  was 
10  per  cent  A police  spokes- 
woman said:  “We  weren't 
monitoring  on  the  day  of  the 
fUneral,  but  as  the  week  went 
on.  it  was  quiet  and  stayed 
quiet  It  was  one  of  those 
weeks  when  you  think. 
'Where's  everybody  gone?" 

Perhaps  many  had  gone  to 
London  to  lay  flowers  at  the 
gates  of  Kensington  Palace 
and  queue  for  hours  to  sign 
books.  But  perhaps  the  real 
explanation  was  an  outpour- 
ing of  fellowship.  "What  we 
saw  after  the  death  of  the 
princess  was  a remarkable  In- 
crease in  affection  which 


people  openly  displayed 
toward  each  other,”  said 
Maria  Fisher,  from  Bradford- 
based  covinselling  service  Off 
The  Record.  "People  were 
genuinely  touched.  It  was  a 
period  where  society  was 
brought  together  to  try  and 
cope.” 

A spokesman  for  the  Brad- 
ford branch  of  the  Samaritans 
added:  “We  got  a huge 
amount  of  rails  after  the  prin- 
cess's death  was  announced. 
But  not  one  call  was  logged 

during  the  time  the  funeral 
was  on  television,  which 
shows  how  much  people  were 
affected  by  Diana’s  death.  I 
think  that  a lot  of  people  were 
so  distressed  that  they  could 
think  of  nothing  else  but  their 
own  lives  and  losses  and  how 
they  could  pull  together  to 
help  each  other. 

"Perhaps  it  coincides  with 
a period  of  a genuine  tone  of 
concern,”  said  Trevor  Buck- 
royd.  Victim  Support  coordi- 
nator in  south  and  west 
Leeds. 

In  Durham,  however,  the  ; 
picture  was  different  Crime 
for  the  whole  month  was  mar- 
ginally down  on  last  year,  but 
a spokesman  said  there  was 
□o  evidence  pointing  to  a 
drop  in  that  particular  week. 
When  Informed  that  national 
figures  might  suggest  a week 
of  improved  moral  reactions, 
he  said:  “I  don't  think  people 
round  here  were  particularly 
bothered.” 


Kings  of  rock’n’roll  who 
should  have  abdicated 


Review 


Adam  Sweeting 


B6I  Wyman’s  Rhythm  (tings 

Forum,  Kentish  Town 


V yOUR  correspondent  has 
Y drawn  some  short 

I straws  In  his  time,  but 
few  as  dubious  as  this.  Bill 
Wyman,  the  former  Rolling 
Stones  bassist  turned  restau- 
rateur. has  had  enough  of 
child  brides  and  semi-retire- 
ment. Seeking  fresh  thrills, 
and  keen  to  feel  those  fat  bass 
guitar  strings  throbbing 
under  his  fingers  once  more. 
Bin  has  assembled  his 
Rhythm  Kings  band  and  hit 
the  road. 

Apparently  the  famously 
stone-faced  bassman  and  his 
cohorts  have  already  created 
a trilogy  of  albums,  featuring 
"classic  songs  from  the  1920s 
to  the  1970s” 

The  first,  Struttin’  Our 
Stuff  has  just  been  released, 
and  to  be  brutally  frank,  one 
rather  wishes  It  hadn't  been. 
Disturbingly,  two  more  are 
lurking  in  the  pipeline,  but 
chins  up — maybe  his  record 
company  will  go  bankrupt  in 
the  nick  of  time. 


Bill's  favourite  music  turns 
out  to  be  crusty  old  blues, 
cranky  R&B  and  rock'n'roll 
with  stalagmites  growing  on 
it. However,  there  is  acertain 
amount  of  trainspotterish  fas- 
cination in  clocking  the  line- 
up of  his  Rhythm  Kings  band. 
Georgie  Fame  plays  key- 
boards and  contributes  a large 
chunk  of  the  vocals.  Procol 
Hamm’s  Gary  Brooker  sings 
and  plays  piano.  Albert  Lee, 
country  guitar  ace  and 
alumnus  oFEmmylou  Harris’s 
Hot  Band,  spanks  that  plank, 
often  in  tandem  with  Peter 
Frampton.  Tbe  latter  was 
“The  Face  Of ’68".  as  old 
people  will  remember.  Per- 
haps this  is  Framps’s  belated 
; punishment  for  participating 
In  David  Bowie's  horrific 
; Glass  Spider  tour. 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  you 
would  have  had  to  rob  a bank 
to  get  this  bunch  insured,  but 
they  now  find  themselves  In 
that  limbo  which  sucks  In 
many  a veteran  rock'n’roller. 
They  can  still  play,  sing  and 
even  write,  but  their  services 
are  not  in  demand  in  today’s 
zany  world  or  trip-hop  and 
Spice-piffle.  No  matter  that 
they  sound  every  bit  as  con- 
temporary as  Paul  Weller,  the 
inexplicably  fashionable 
Dyno-rod  man  oTBritrock. 
They’re  rock’n'roll  history. 


With  at  least  a million  years 
of  shared  experience  between 
them,  putting  on  a profes- 
sional show  presents  no  prob- 
lems for  the  Rhythm  Kings. 
Fame,  in  particular,  is  in  fine 
voice  and  exudes  competence 
and  control,  while  Southend's 
R&B  veteran  Gary  Brooker 
ripples  the  ivories  with 
aplomb  while  emitting  low. 
gravelly  vocals. 

Wisely,  Wyman  has  enlisted 
a squad  of  shimmering  gals  on 
backing  vocals,  with  beaded- 
haired sbantoozy  Beverley 
Skeete  frequently  being  called 
to  centre-stage  to  salvage  a 
tune  with  her  megawatt, 
super-soulfUl  larynx. 

It’s  the  material  which  lets 
the  side  down.  Much  of  it  is 
interchangeable  off-the-peg 
R&B,  the  sort  of  thing  this  lot 
could  vamp  away  at  by  the 
hour  while  watching  Match  of 
the  Day. 

John  Fogerty  will  be  hop- 
ping mad  If  he  ever  hears  their 
bowdlerisation  of  his  once- 
spiffing  Green  River,  while 
you  can  hear  better  versions 
of  the  likes  of  Mystery  Train 
or  J J Cale's  Any  Way  The 
Wind  Blows  on  Stars  In  Their 
Eyes. 

Dear  Bill,  this  won’t  do  at 
a H- 

This  review  appeared  in 
some  later  editions  yesterday. 


Spoon  fa c e 

STEINBERG 

and  other  plays 


S p o o it  f a c e 

STEINBERG 


'Spoonface  Steinberg  and  Other  Plays’ 
contains  four  plays  by  award  winning  writer  Lee  Hall 
from  the  Radio  4 series  ‘God's  Country’. 
'Spoonface  Steinberg-  and  '!  Luv  You  Jimmy  Spud’ 
are  also  available  on  cassette. 
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b®an  s new  Eagle-class  liner,  to  be  launched  in  autumn  1999,  is  longer  than  three  football  pitches  and  twice  as  broad  as  Broadway.  It  with  its  own  TV  station 

Cruise  colossus  breaks  records 


Dan  Atkinson  reports  on  the 
floating  mini-city  that  is  set  to 
chart  a profitable  course  for  the 
new  breed  of  holiday  liners 


IT  WILL  have  a population 
of  5,000,  an  area  of  nearly 
four  acres,  a chapel,  a 
television  station  and  a 
conference  centre.  And  it 
will  take  to  sea  a few  weeks 
before  the  end  of  the  30th  cen- 
tury — the  largest  cruise 
liner  ever  built 
Royal  Caribbean's  monster 
liner  is  either  a vote  of  confi- 
dence in  the  future  of  the 
cruise-holiday  market  or  a 
piece  of  fui  de  siecle  hubris  to 
rank  alongside  the  Eiffel 
Tower  or  the  Diamond  Jubi- 
lee. What  time,  ran  the  old 
crack  about  a grand  ocean 
liner,  does  this  place  get  to 
New  York?  From  autumn  1999. 
it  wont  be  a joke  any  more. 

Nor  is  this  vast  unnamed 
Boating  mini-city  — twice  the 
tonnage  of  the  Q£2  — a crazed 
one-off  Royal  Caribbean,  the 
mid-market  American  cruise 
line,  has  ordered  a second,  to 
be  delivered  in  2000.  and  has 
an  option  on  a third.  The 
cruise-holiday  market  has 
grown  150  per  cent  since  1992. 

They  were  supposed  to 
have  been  sunk  by  the  jumbo 
jet  but.  as  the  new  millen- 
nium approaches,  the  great 
ships  are  having  the  last 
laugh.  Ten  years  ago.  Royal 
Caribbean's  Sovereign  of  the 


Seas  took  to  the  waves  as  the 
ultimate  mega-ship.  But,  at  a 
weedy  73,000  tonnes,  it  is 
strictly  pleasure-craft  league 
compared  with  the  new  breed 
of  liner  which  comes  in  at 
142.000  tonnes. 

The  Eagle  class  — Royal  Ca- 
ribbean's generic  name  for 
these  liners  — has  its  own 
television  studio.  So  vast  are 
the  ships  that  passengers  may 
appreciate  a few  programmes 
about  the  sea.  to  remind  them 
what  it  looks  like.  The  liners 
will  also  offer  to  mah>  real 
the  old  romantic  cliche  of 
being  married  by  a ship’s  cap- 
tain:  the  wedding  chapel  will 
conduct  services  valid  in 
whichever  port  of  call  the 
ship  happens  to  be.  berthed  in 
at  the  time. 

There’s  even  a private  Ca- 
ribbean island  for  rest  and 
relaxation.  No  big  deal,  ex- 
cept that  it’s  not  for  the  pas- 
sengers but  for  the  crew. 
“They  do  have  good  fun  but 
they  work  very  hard."  said  a 
spokeswoman. 

Then  there  are  the  ice-rink, 
the  rock-climbing  wan,  roller- 
kflading  track  and  conference 
centre.  If  this  sounds  like  a 
seaborne  Crawley,  think 
again.  Chairman  of  the  line 
Richard  Fain  said:  “Its  a ship 


built  around  the  amenities,  fa- 
cilities and  lifestyle  features 
today’s  sophisticated  travel- 
lers demand:  a total  holiday 
experience  equal  to  — perhaps 
even  better  — than  the  best 
land-based  alternative.” 

Indeed,  Eagle  ships  are  so 
large  they  may  just  as  wed 
count  as  “land".  At  l, 019ft 
long,  they  outstretch  three 
football  pitches,  at  157.5ft  wide 
they  are  twice  as  broad  as 
Broadway  in  New  York.  And 
at  206.31  tall,  they  will  look 
down  on  20-storey  buildings. 

Where?  Everywhere.  These 
colossal  ships  will  sail  the 
seven  seas:  Alaska,  the  Baha- 
mas, Bermuda.  Canada,  the 


‘A  total  holiday 
experience  equal 
to  the  best  land- 
based  alternative’ 


Caribbean,  Europe,  the  Far 
East,  Hawaii,  Mexico,  New 
England,  the.  Panama  Canal 
and  Scandinavia.  And  they 
will  dwarf  Royal  Caribbean’s 
existing  vessels:  crew  space 
alone  will  exceed  the  total 
passenger  and  crew  space  of 
the  line's  Sun  Viking. 

For  those  moments  when 
their  private  island  is  out  of 
reach,  crew  members  will 
have  to  make  do  with  a re- 
creation deck,  two  whirl- 
pools. a gymnasium,  three 
dining  facilities  and  a disco. 


‘Family  bath’  woman 
wins  back  her  children 


Couple  who  walked  about  nude 
perfectly  respectable,  says  judge 


Sarah  Bosetey 


A WOMAN  who  lost  cus- 
tody of  her  two  children 
because  she  and  her 
fiance  walked  around  their 
home  naked  and  took  family 
baths  won  them  back  yester- 
day after  an  appeal  court 
judge  said  the  couple  were 
respectable  people  and  there 
was  no  suggestion  of  abuse. 

Nudity  in  the  house  and 
shared  baths  were  cited  in  the 
earlier  decision  of  county 
court  Judge  James  Wigmore 
+hn»  the  children,  a boy  of 
riino  and  a girl  of  six,  should 
live  with  their  father. 

During  a custody  battle  be- 
tween the  parents,  the  chil- 
dren’s father  had  reported  his 
ex-wife  and  her  boyfriend  to 
the  police  and  social  services, 
who  decided  no  action  was 
necessary. 

- At  the  hearing.  Judge  Wig- 
more  bad  accepted  there  was 
no  suggestion  of  child  abuse, 
hat  said  he  found  the  attitude 
of  social  services  staff  “star- 
tling”. Children  had  been 
taken  into  care  Tor  less,  he 
commented. : 

._  Overturning  his  order  at 
the - Court  of  Appeal  yester- 
day. Lady  Justice  Butler- 
SJoss,  sitting  with  Lord.  Jus- 
tice Buxton,  said:  "The  judge 
spam's  to  have  -allowed  tus 
fcjBtfactfre  reaction  to  theun- 
fahjhtteri  behaviour  of  this 


couple  and  their  lack  of  recog- 
nition of  others’  attitudes  to 
override  everything  else  In 
this  case. 

"Judges  should  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  shocked. 
They  can  be  disapproving  but 
they  must  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  shocked.  He  was 
plainly  wrong. 

“These  are  perfectly  decent, 
respectable  people.  They  may 
have  been  unwise,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  suggest  the 
children  were  at  any  risk  erf 
abuse.” 

She  went  on  to  suggest  that 
the  couple  may  have  been 
careless  or  indiscreet  in  their 
actions,  given  the  attitude  erf 
the  father,  but  she  said  she 
believed  their  intentions  were 
innocent 

“In  a happy,  well-run  fam- 
ily, how  members  behave  in 
the  privacy  of  their  own  home 
is  their  business  and  no  one 

else’s.  _ 

"But  where  the  family  may 
be  subject  to  private  or  public 
law.  there  is  a danger  that 
their  activities,  no  matter 
how  innocent  or  well-in- 
tended, can  be  misconstrued. 

**A  new  partner.  In  my 
view,  has  to  be  carefrn  with 
children  who  are  not  his  owm 
Children  always  talk  and 
while  concerns  may  or  may 
hot  be  Justified,  they  are  there 
and  it  is  wise  to  pay  respect  to 
them.  The  message  1 would 
hope  to  put  out  is  that  new 


partners,  and  particularly 
male  partners,  should  be  cau- 
tious in  their  approach  to 
such  issues  as  nudity  when 
staying  in  the  same  house- 
hold as  their  partner’s 
children.  ” 

After  the  hearing,  the 
mother,  who  may  not  be  iden- 
tified to  protect  her  children, 
said:  “I  am  just  so  relieved 
that  they  have  actually  seen 
the  other  judge  was  wrong.  I 
couldn't  believe  it  It  fright- 
ened me  to  death.  We  thought 
it  was  all  over  after  we  talked 
to  social  services. 

“I’ve  never  thought  there 
was  anything  wrong  in  nu- 
dity. My  children  have  seen 
me  without  any  clothes  on 
lots  of  times.  And  as  for  the 
bath,  it  was  just  popping  in 
together  for  five  minutes  on  a 
Sunday  morning. 

"It  was  all  so  innocent  and 
it  became  so  misconstrued.  I 
was  just  numbed  by  the  whole 

tiling 

“I  started  thinking  perhaps 
there  was  something  wrong 
and  the  judge  was  right  I was 
asking  friends  if  they  shared 
baths  with  their  children  and 
let  them  see  them  nude  and 
they  all  said:  *Yes,  of  course.’ 
But  you  keep  going  over  it  in 
your  mind. 

*T  can’t  believe  my  husband 
did  this.  We  never  worried 
about  nudity  when  we  were 
married.  I'm  sure  the  chil- 
dren have  seen  him  without 
his  clothes  lots  of  times.  I 
can’t  believe  be  would  put  my 
children  through  the  ordeal  of 
being  interviewed  by  social 
workers  for  this.” 


The  passengers,  mean- 
while. will  he  strolling 
through  the  malti-storey 
theatre  or  taking  the  waters 
at  the  "world-class  spa". 
Eagle  liners  offer  "the  largest 
youth  facilities  of  any  ship 
afloat".  What  Somerset 
Maugham,  chronicler  of  the 
slow  ships  out  East,  would 
have  made  of  it  is  anybody’s 
guess.  But  Royal  Caribbean  is 
not  sinking  millions  into  the 
liners  out  of  nostalgia:  it  is 
convinced  the  passengers  will 
be  there  to  fill  the  berths. 

Each  cruise  Line  has  its  own 
character:  America’s  Carni- 
val cruises  specialise  in  party 
ships  for  a young,  informal 
crowd.  Britain’s  P&O  retains 
the  dark-wood  formality  of  a 
more  elegant  time,  with 
dressing  for  dinner.  And 
Royal  Caribbean  is  some- 
where in  the  middle. 

It  will  take  a king-sized 
bottle  erf  champagne  to  launch 
the  first  Eagle  liner  from  the 
Turku  yard  in  Finland  where 
it  is  being  built  And  one 
question  raised  by  the  vast- 
11  ess  of  the  liners  and  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  their  facili- 
ties is  why  anyone  would  fail 
to  get  much  the  same  effect 
from  visiting  ice-skating 
rinks  and  conference  centres 
on  dry  land. 

Not  a problem  for  Royal  Ca- 
ribbean; should  passengers 
tire  of  their  floating  new 
town,  there  are  plenty  of  old 
towns  along  the  way.  "That’s 
why  you  have  ports."  said  a 
spokeswoman.  So  that’s  what 
they’re  there  for. 


Mum’s  not  the 
word  in  the 
new  PC  era  of 
Irish  schooling 


John  Mudlin 
Ireland  Correspondent 


IRELAND,  long  accused  of 
too  traditional  approach 
to  the  permissive  society,  is 
finally  undergoing  a con- 
version to  the  cause  of  po- 
litical correctness. 

No  longer  are  teachers  in 
its  Catholic  schools  sate  to 
use  age-old  terms  of  endear- 
ment like  mummy  and 
daddy  when  refering  to  pu- 
pils' parents.  That,  accord- 
ing to  new  guidelines,  is 
"exclusive”. 

Instead,  they  are  being 
encouraged  to  use  “the 
people  who  look  after  you". 
Or,  if  they  prefer,  "the 
adults  who  live  in  yonr 
bouse”. 

The  idea.  In  a blueprint 
for  the  religious  education 
of  four-  and  five-year-olds, 
is  to  recognise  the  changing 
structure  of  the  family. 

Regina  O'Callaghan,  a 
religious  education  lec- 
turer, explained:  “Whereas 
in  the  past,  families  would 
have  a mummy  and  daddy, 
now  we  don’t  say  these 
kinds  of  things  We  are 
really  asking  teachers  to 
use  their  common  sense 
whatever  phrase  Is 
appropriate.” 

More  than  100  children 
from  across  Belfast  were 
introduced  to  the  Alive-0 
programme  at  St  Mary’s 
Teacher  Training  College 
on  the  Falls . Road.  The 
scheme  is  to  be  adopted 
throughout  Ireland, 


“Victor  Ubogulh/ed  life  to  the  fuH- too  fell,  pertiaps,  for  an 
England  prop  in  rugby's  new  professional  era.  But  now  he’s 
back  for  one  last  shot” 

Robert  Kitson  reports  


Sailing  into  the  .sunset 
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Railtrack 
ready  to  bail 
out  Channel 
tunnel  link 


KoHhHacpor 

Transport  Effitor 


A1LTRACK  is  pre- 
to  take  over 
the  ailing  £3  billion 
Channel  tunnel  high- 
speed rail  link  project  from 
London  to  the  Kent  coast, 
which  is  on  the  brink  of  col- 
lapse, it  emerged  last  night 
Industry  sources  confirmed 
that  Railtrack  executives 
have  this  week  been  discuss- 
ing the  crisis  with  the  project 
developers,  London  and  Con- 
tinental Railways. 

The  developers  are  finding 
it  difficult  to  raise  £2  billion 
from  City  investors  as  their 
contribution  to  develop  the 
project,  and  may  be  forced  to 
abandon  it  if  they  cannot 
make  swift  progress.  The 
Government  has  promised 
the  remaining  £1.4  billion  in 
this  private-public  sector 
enterprise,  hut  only  after  the 
developers  have  spent  their 
share  of  the  cash. 

The  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter, John  Prescott,  has  been 
informed  of  the  position. 
Whitehall  sources  last  night 
stressed  that  although  the 
Government  is  keen  for  the 
scheme  to  go  ahead,  it  is  not 


prepared  to  bail  it  out  at  all 
costs,  and  still  requires  an 
overwhelming  commitment 
from  the  private  sector. 

City  investors  are  being 
cautious  about  the  project 
partly  because  of  the  impact 
of  the  ribannpl  tunnel  fire  last 
November,  and  the  way  in 
which  LCR  has  been  trying  to 
raise  the  capital. 

The  timetable  for  the  flota- 
tion of  LCR  keeps  slipping. 
Latest  insider  estimates  put  it 
at  the  middle  of  next  year. 

Railtrack  was  yesterday 
saying  nothing  publicly  be- 
cause of  its  sensitive  relation- 
ship with  the  Government 

The  company,  which  is  res- 
ponsible for  track  and  signal- 
ling, has  been  under  consider- 
able attack  from  the 
Government  and  the  rail  reg- 
ulator, John  Swift,  for  failing 
to.  serve  the  public  interest 
But  it  is  an  expanding  com- 
pany and  is  keen  to  make  its 
peace  with  the  Government 
by  taking  over  a prestigious 
project  such  as  the  link. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the 
LCR  consortium  — which  in- 
cludes investor  hankers  SG 
Warburg,  National  Express, 
Richard  Branson's  Virgin 


company,  and  the  French 
state-owned  railway.  SNCF  — ■ 
are  becoming  restless  that  the 
project  will  be  scrapped,  if  im- 
mediate action  is  not  taken  to 
rescue  It 

Railtrack  has  a vested  in- 
terest because  it  is  in  charge 
of  the  £15  billion  project  to 
restore  the  strategically  im- 
portant but  clapped-out  West 
Coast  main  line  project  be- 
tween London  and  Glasgow. 
This  is  a crucial  rail  route 
and  is  planned  to  link  up  with 
the  Channel  tunnel  rail  lint 
at  St  Pancras. 

The  Introduction  of  tilting 
trains,  new  track  and  signal- 
ling on  the  West  Coast  route 
by  2003  are  vital  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Government’s 
integrated  transport  policy.  If 
the  r.bflnnpi  tunnel  rail  link 
collapsed,  the  route  would 
come  to  a shuddering  halt  in 
London. 

Another  of  LCR's  problems 
is  the  performance  of  Euros- 
tar, the  train  service  which 
operates  between  London, 
Paris  and  Brussels. 

Under  a deal  with  John  Ma- 
jor’s government,  LCR  was 
given  the  service  free  of  debt 
charge.  While  Eurostar  is 
gaining  new  passengers  and 
markets,  it  received  a finan- 
cial blow  as  a result  of  last 
year’s  fire  and  is  only  just 
recovering. 

The  returns  for  LCR  on  the 
Eurostar  service  have  not 
been  consistent  enough  for  it 
to  consider  a flotation. 

Preparatory  engineering 
work  has  already  started  on 
the  rail  link  project  but  these 
are  only  cabling  works  at 
Gravesend.  A farther  £800 
million  worth  of  tunnelling 
contracts  are  still  out  to 
tender. 

Nobody  from  LCR  was 
available  for  comment  last 
night,  but  Adam  Mills,  its 
chief  executive,  has  said  that 
construction  will  start  next 
year  and  that  journey  times 
to  Brussels  and  Paris  will  be 
reduced  by  35  minutes. 

The  Department  of  Trans- 
port could  allow  LCR  to  sell 
lucrative  land  at  King’s  Cross 
and  Stratford,  east  London,  to 
help  finance  the  project,  but 
the  Government  would  take  a 
substantial  cut  from  any  land 
sale. 

Profits  would  be  shared 
equally,  and  the  freehold  of 
the  land  would  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  developers  until 
the  completion  of  the  link. 
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We  heard  you  wanted ... 


a free  three  year 
overdraft  (0%  APR)  when 
you  graduate. 


<xs 

Midland 

l — | The  Listening  Bank 

Call  0800  180  180 


Starting  your  first  job  can  be  depressingly 
expensive,  so  Midland  offers  graduates  a 
free  overdraft  for  three  years.  There’s  no  fee 
or  interest  to  pay.  The  account  gives  you  a 
£1500  overdraft  in  the  first  year  after 
graduation,  then  £1000  in  the  second,  and 
finally  £500  in  the  third. 

Midland  can  even  allow  you  to  transfer  your 
overdraft  from  your  existing  bank 


Cad  for  details 
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Alert  on  red 
meat  risk 
was  “wrong’ 


Chris  Ml  MB 

Medical  Correspondent 


government 
report  which  last 

Am  month  warned  that  a 
^^^Asmall  amount  of  red 
meat  in  the  diet  could  cause 
cancer  was  wrong, 
researchers  say  today. 

A new  study  of  3,060  British 
adults  has  found  that,  while 
eating  fruit  and  salad  could 
protect  against  cancer,  there 
was  no  increased  risk  from 
eating  red  meat  and,  there- 
fore, no  reason  to  cut  down  on 
levels  consumed. 

Frank  Dobson,  the  Health 
Secretary,  last  month  issued 
an  unprecedented  warning 
that  too  much  red  meat  could 
increase  an  individual's  risk 
of  cancer. 

People  who  ate  average 
amounts  of  meat  — eight  to  10 
portions  a week,  or  90  grams 
a day  — were  advised  to  cut 
down,  while  those  who  ate  12 
to  14  portions  a week  were 
strongly  urged  to  lower  their 
consumption. 

But  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  new  study.  Margaret  Whl- 
chelow,  said  yesterday;  "It  is 
absolutely  confusing  for  the 
general  public.  It  possibly 
was  not  wise  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  issue  the  recommen- 
dations when  it  did.  It  might 
have  been  premature." 

The  official  guidelines  on 
limiting  red  meat  consump- 
tion were  based  on  a report 
from  government-appointed 
experts  investigating  links 
between  diet  and  cancer, 
which  has  not  yet  been 
published. 

That  report,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Medical  Aspects 


of  Food  and  Nutrition  Policy 
(Coma),  was  to  have  coin- 
cided with  the  government 
statement  on  September  25. 
But  It  was  postponed  at  the 
last  minute  claims  of 
disagreement  about  its  con- 
tents. 

The  report  was  said  to  in- 
clude much  softer  advice  that 
only  people  eating  more  than 
140  grams  of  red  meat  a day 
were  at  increased  risk  of  can- 
cer of  the  colon.  The  Coma 
report  Is  now  expected  to  be 
published  in  about  two 
weeks. 

The  new  study  by  Dr  Whl- 
cbelow  and  Brian  Cox,  of  the 
department  of  community 
medicine  at  Cambridge  uni- 
versity, followed  1,630  men 
and  2,030  women,  aged  35  to 
75,  between  1984  and  1992, 
looking  at  the  link  between 
diet  cancer. 

The  researchers,  publish- 
ing the  findings  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  say:  “The 
study  found  a protective  role 
for  fruit  and  salads,  but  no 
evidence  that  frequent  con- 
sumption of  meat  is  a risk  fac- 
tor for  cancer. 

"There  were  no  indications 
that,  compared  with  eating 
red  meat  less  than  once  a 
week,  more  frequent  con- 
sumption of  meat  was  associ- 
ated with  the  development  of 
cancer  in  men  or  women.” 

The  researchers  say  that 
much  of  the  evidence  on  meat 
and  cancer  comes  from  the 
US  rather  than  Europe,  and 
the  way  the  meat  Is  cooked 
and  the  amount  of  vegetables 
that  are  eaten  with  it  differ 
between  the  two,  which  could 
explain  the  inconsistent  find- 
ings on  each  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 


Mowlam  backs 
‘informer’  in 
deportation  battle 

The  Government  is  trying  to 
save  a criminal  from  Irish 
terrorism,  writes  John  Mullin 


THE  Government  yester- 
day defended  its  decision 
to  help  a Belfast  man 
who  absconded  after  being 
convicted  on  weapons 
charges  to  fight  deportation 
from  New  Zealand  — because 
he  says  he  faces  certain  death 
if  he  returns. 

Mo  Mowlam.  Secretary  of 
State  for  Northern  Ireland,  is 
consulting  Jack  Straw,  the 
Home  Secretary,  on  whether 
to  grant  a pardon  to  Danny 
Butler,  46,  who  fled  from  Bel- 
fast five  years  ago  after  a 
death  threat  from  a hard-line 
republican  group,  the  Irish 
People’s  Liberation  Organisa- 
tion, which  accused  him  of 
being  an  RUC  informer. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  in  New 
Zealand  ruled  against  Mr  But- 
ler this  week.  He  could  be  de- 
ported at  any  time,  but  is  hop- 
ing Max  Bradford,  New 
Zealand's  immigration  minis- 
ter, will  allow  him  to  stay  on 
compassionate  grounds. 

Dr  Mowlam’s  move,  notified 
to  Mr  Butler’s  lawyers,  will  no 
doubt  help  his  case.  Officials  at 
the  Northern  Ireland  Office 
said  she  was  intervening  for 
humanitarian  reasons. 

Mr  Butler  believes  he 
would  be  killed  if  sent  back  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  "These 
grudges  do  not  die  easily,"  he 
said  from  bis  home  in  Auck- 
land last  night  “7  would  be  in 
danger  from  some  lunatic  in- 
doctrinated by  the  IPLO  that  I 
was  a police  informer. 

"The  IPLO  was  at  that  time 
a bunch  of  murderers,  scoun- 
drels and  thugs." 

Mr  Butler,  who  has  under- 
gone heart  surgery,  lives  in 
New  Zealand  with  his  wife. 


Colette,  and  their  two  teenage 
sons.  His  case  has  featured 
heavily  in  local  news 
coverage. 

Police  stopped  the  car  in 
which  he  was  a passenger  in 
west  Belfast  in  1990.  They 
found  two  shotgun  cartridges, 
and  Mr  Butler  and  the  driver 
were  charged. 

They  both  received  18- 
month  sentences  and  were 
granted  bail  on  appeal- 

versions  differ  about  Mr 
Butler’s  connections  to  the 
RUC.  He  said  yesterday  he 
had  rejected  attempts  to 
recruit  him  as  a paid  in- 
former. But  RUC  sources  indi- 
cate he  had  approached  them. 

Jimmy  Brown,  then  chief  of 
staff  of  the  IPLO.  Issued  a 
death  threat  against  Mr 
Buder. 

Brown  was  one  of  several 
IPLO  figures  to  die  later  in  a 
bloody  internal  feud. 

The  driver  of  the  car  had 
his  sentence  suspended  on  ap- 
peaL  Because  Mr  Butler  had 
absconded,  his  jail  term 
stands.  That  is  the  biggest 
stumbling  block  to  his 
remaining  in  New  Zealand. 

A pardon  would  effectively 
quash  the  sentence,  but  not 
the  conviction. 

The  NIO  said;  “The  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  consultation 
with  ministerial  colleagues, 

is  considering  whether  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  exer- 
cise the  royal  prerogative  of 
mercy  in  relation  to  his  18- 
month  sentence." 

Dr  Mowlam  is  expected  to 
reach  a decision  shortly.  Mr 
Bradford  will  rule  on  Mr  But- 
ler's application  for  refugee 
status  next  week. 


Britain’s  schools  to  learn 
French  by  computer  link 


Larry  Elliott 
Economics  Editor 


SCHOOLS  in  Britain  and 
wFrance  are  to  be  linked  by 
computers  as  part  of  a cam- 
paign to  improve  language 
skills  and  prepare  workers 
for  the  flexible  labour  market, 
David  Blunkett,  the  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  Secre- 
tary, said  yesterday. 

Mr  Blunkett  announced  the 
initiative  after  a meeting  in 
Paris  with  the  French  deputy 
prime  minister.  Martine 
Aubry,  designed  to  forge  new 
links  in  the  battle  against 
long-term  unemployment  and 
social  exclusion. 

The  Government  is  plan- 
ning to  set  up  pilot  schemes 
between  British  and  French 
schools  over  the  next  year  as 
the  first  stage  in  a pro- 
gramme that  would  eventu- 
ally twin  colleges  and  work- 
places in  the  two  countries 
via  information  technology. 

Mr  Blunkett  said  Britain 


was  short  of  language  teach- 
ers and  there  was  no  chance 
of  training  enough  immedi- 
ately. Technology  link-ups 
were  an  innovative  way  of  ap- 
proaching the  problem. 

Britain  and  France  will 
share  start-up  and  investment 
costs  on  developing  new  soft- 
ware packages  that  can  be 
used  In  the  workplace  as  well 
as  schools.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  small  and  medium 
sized  firms,  which  have  often 
been  deterred  from  exporting 
by  a lack  of  language  skills. 

1 am  keen  that  we  should 
illustrate  this  Idea  with  some 
practical  examples,"  Mr  Blun- 
kett said.  “We  will  start  with 
schools  and  colleges  because 
they  have  much  greater  links, 
but  1 see  this  as  part  of  a life- 
long learning  package”. 

The  Government  is  hoping 
the  attempt  to  “set  a new 
agmfa  on  technology"  will 
help  to  assuage  French  fears 
about  Britain's  attempts  to  in- 
ject more  flexbflity  into  Euro- 
pean labour  markets. 
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Young  couple  died  after  their  car  was  forced  into  the  path  of  oncoming  Vauxhall 


road rage 


Road  rage  victims  Toby  Exley,  22.  and  Karen  Martin,  20,  who  were  buried  together  on 
Monday.  Her  mother  said  they  were  4a  beanttftil  couple  who  were  very  much  in  love' 


Stuart  MIBar 


THE  families  of  a 
young  couple  who 
were  killed  when 
their  car  was  forced 
off  the  road,  yester- 
day made  an  emotional  ap- 
peal for  help  in  finding  the 


driver  police  believe  rammed 
them  in  a bout  of  road  rage. 

oby  Exley,  aged  22,  and  Ka- 
ren Martin,  20,  died  when  their 
black  Ford  Fiesta  XR2  was 
forced  into  the  path  of  an  on- 
coming Vauxhall  Cavalier 
after  being  rammed  across  the 
central  reservation  of  the  A316 
at  Hanworth.  west  T/mrinn 


The  Cavalier  driver  escaped 
with  a brokm  arm. 

Scotland  yard  revealed  yes- 
terday it  was  looking  for  a 
“powerful",  light-coloured  sa- 
loon car  with  a registration  be- 
ginning K5.  Officers  do  not 
know  whether  the  driver  was 
male  or  female  or  whether 
there  were  passengers. 


There  must  be 
someone  out 
there  who. 
knows  who 
this  maniac  is. 
This  man  is 
likely  to  do  this 
again  and  he 
needs  to  be 
stopped’ 


The  scene  of  the 
accident  (right) 


Miss  Martin's  mother,  Kay, 
rtuTted  for  witnesses  or  anyone 
who  knows  the  Identity  of  the 
driver  to  contact  police. 
"There  must  be  someone  out 
there  who  knows  who  this  ma- 
niac is.  This  man  is  likely  to  do 
this  again  and  he  needs  to  be 
stopped.  We  want  to  prevent 

aivtfhpr  ' family  fooling  tfiig 
iTtiyr  iWntntinn” 

The  crash  took  place  on  Oc- 
tober 6 and  was  initially 
treated  by  police  as  a fetal  traf- 
fic accident.  It  was  not  until  a 
week  later,  when  officers  were 
enndncHng  a routine  stop  oper- 
ation an  the  road  in  search  cf 
witnesses,  that  a driver  told 
how  a car  had  rammed  the 
young  couple’s  car  three  times. 

Early  reports  suggested  file 
couple  were  accelerating  up  to 
TOmph  in  the  outside  fane  of 
the  dual  carriageway  as  it 
neared  the  M3  after  leaving  a 
40mph  zone  when  the  driver  of 
the  saloon  had  become  enraged 
that  they  were  driving  too 
slowly. 

But  a police  spokeswoman 
insisted  it  was  too  early  to 


Light-coloured,  powerful 
Ratoon.  ragtetrabon  beginning 
i K5,  rams  the  bade  ofTbby 
Extoy  end  Keren  Mertti’s 
black  Fiesta  XR2  three  times 
at  around  830pm,  Monday 
October  B. 

^Fiesta  forced  : : ' 

Birough  wooden  T.  \ :~ 

fence  on  central 
reservation  into  path 
of  oncoming  Vauxhall 
Cavalerin 
Londonbound 
camageway,  kfiGng 
the  couple.  CavaSer 
driver  escapes  wtth  a 
broken  arm  and 
suffering  from  shock. 
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Driver  of  saloon  - 
makes  off  without 
. 'stopping-  Police  treat 
incident  as  fatal  traffic  - 
accident  until  witness 
gives  information 
about  the  other  car  a 
. weak  later. 
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speculate  on  what  provoked 
the  attack 

Mrs  Martin,  aged  54,  said:  “If 
the  driver  drove  that  badly  on 
this  occasion  he  must  have 
driven  like  that  before  and  also 
probably  since  then.  Someone 
must  have  seen  the  damage  to 
the  front  of  his  car  and  be 
must  now  be  acting  differently 
. . . There  must  he  some  poor 
soul  out  there  who  is  going  to 
get  it  from  him  again." 

She  added:  “They  were  such 
lovely  people,  a beautiful  cou- 
ple. They  were  very  much  in 
love  ...  We  felt  marriage  was 
definitely  on  the  cards,  al- 
though it  had  not  actually  been 
spoken  about” 

Mr  Exley's  brother.  Robin, 


19,  said:  “The  person  who  did 
this  should  stop  and  think 
about  our  family  and  Karen’s 
family  Anyone  out  there  could 
be  victims  of  this  person." 

He  dismissed  the  possibility 
that  his  brother  could  have 
done  something  to  provoke  the 
attack.  “Toby  was  not  a reck- 
less driver.  With  Karen  in  the 
car  I do  not  think  Toby  would 
have  done  anything  to  put  her 
at  risk.  I do  not  think  Tie  would 
have  lost  his  temper.  He  never 
did  things  to  rile  people."  . 

Mr  Exley,  a chef  from  Ted- 
dington,  west  London,  and  Ms 
Martin,  who  worked  for  an  ad- 
vertising agency  and  lived  In 
Twickenham,  were  buried  in 
the  same  grave  on  Monday. 


Britain  ‘began  to  bridge  poverty  divide’  in  1 990 


David  Brindfe,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


IX  months  too  late,  official 
yesterday  gave 
’John  Major  firm  evidence 
that  Britain  started  to  become  a 
less  unequal  society  when  he 
took  over  as  prime  minister. 


The  opening  of  a gulf  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  In  the 
1980s  and  the  Conservatives’ 
perceived  uncaring  attitude 
to  the  problem  are  seen  as  key 
reasons  for  the  parly’s  gen- 
eral election  defeat  in  May. 

Yesterday's  figures,  for 
households  of  below  average 
income,  show  the  inequality 


trend  turned  decisively 
shortly  after  Mr  Major  suc- 
ceeded Baroness  Thatcher  in 
1990.  The  trend  is  shown  in 
numbers  of  people  living  on 
in  ramp  of  less  than  half  the 
average,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  best  proxy  for  an'  official 
poverty  line. 

In  1590-91.  20  par  cent  of 


people  — pyriiiriing  the  self- 
employed,  whose  income  fig- 
ures are  regarded  as  unreli- 
able — fell  below  this  line, 
before  allowing  for  housing 
costs.  Numbers  had  risen 
from  7 per  cent  in  1979,  but 
after  1992  started  to  drop  and 
had  fallen  back  to  16  per  cent 
by  1994-96. 


The  same  trend  is  shown, 
though  less  clearly,  in  figures 
allowing  for  housing  costs. 
Some  experts  think  these  give 
a better  guide  to  poverty. 
Numbers  below  the  half-aver- 
age income  line  rose  from  9 
per  cent  in  1979  to  24  per  cent 
in  1991-92,  falling  back  to  22 
percent  In  1991-96. 


Government  statisticians 
are  unsure  why  the  trend 
turned  in  1990.  al  though  many 
older  people  had  started  to  ben- 
efit from  occupational  and  pri- 
vate pensions;  the  impart  of 
the  Tories’  tax  cuts  had  by 
then  bear  felt  almost  fully;  and 
growth  in  real  earnings  had 

slowed. 


Thriller  to  make  millions 
for  obscure  new  writer 


Stephen  Moss 
Literary  Effitor 


HE  MIGHT  not  win  the 
Booker  Prize  but  Rob- 
ert Mawson  doesn't 
care.  The  literary  unknown 
has  become  an  instant  mil- 
lionaire at  this  week's  Frank- 
fort Book  Fair  after  two  days 
of  feverish  bidding  for  his 
novel.  The  Lazarus  Child,  a 
thriller  which  tells  the  tale  of 
an  English  couple’s  desperate 
attempt  to  bring  their  daugh- 
ter out  of  a coma. 

Mawson,  a former  pilot  and 
PR  executive  with  one  ob- 
scure novel  to  his  name,  has 
suddenly  become  the  hot 
property  of  the  annual  pub- 
lishing jamboree,  with  an  av- 
alanche of  six-figure  offers  for 
ins  book,  completed  only  a 
fortnight  ago. 

"I  haven't  had  time  to  tot 
up  all  the  figures  but  he  will 
make  easily  22  million  from 
book  rights  and  advances 
alone."  said  his  agent,  Chris- 
topher Little.  OK  publishing 


rights  have  gone  to  Trans- 
world for  £420,000,  US  rights 
to  Bantam  for  close  to  £1  mil- 
lion, German  rights  to 
Bertelsmann  for  £600,000. 

Contracts  have  also  been 
signed  or  are  about  to  be 
signed  for  publication  in 
France,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Japan  and 
Scandinavia. 

Mawson’s  previous  novel, 
A Ship  Called  Hope,  was  pub- 
lished by  Little  Brown  in  1994 
but  sank  without  trace.  He 
sold  his  PR  agency  and  his 
house  to  concentrate  on  writ- 
ing The  Lazarus  Child,  which 
was  completed  In  a borrowed 
cottage  in  the  French  town  of 
Anjou. 

Mawson,  a former  journal- 
ist and  air  taxi  pilot  had  a 
lifelong  obsession  with  writ- 
ing a bestseller.  Undeterred 
by  the  failure  of  his  first 
book,  be  approached  Little 
with  a draft  of  The  Lazarus 
Child. 

“I  thought  we  were  really 
on  to  something  big."  said  Lit- 
tle. “It  is  very  rare  that  you 


have  a book  that  appeals  to 
different  nationalities  with 
equal  excitement” 

Little  is  making  a habit  of 
publishing  coups.  The  last  big 
bidding  war  concerned 
another  or  his  firm’s  clients, 
Michael  Cordy,  whose 
recently  published  thriller 
The  Miracle  Strain  generated 
huge  advances. 

Mawson’s  success  also 
recalls  the  path  trodden  by 
Nicholas  Evans,  another 
struggling  author  who  suet 
denly  went  from  rags  to 
riches  with  The  Horse  Whis- 
perer, an  international  best- 
seller which  is  now  being 
filmed  by  Robert  Redford.  But 
Mr  Little  said;  “It  puts  The 
Horse  Whisperer  into  the 
shade.  It  is  incredible." 

Mawson’s  book  may  be  the 
novel  sensation  of  this  year’s 
fair,  but  even  bigger  stuns  are 
being  offered  for  a non-fiction 
title  — Elton  John’s  memoirs. 
Publishers’  appetites  have 
been  whetted  by  promises 
that  the  singer  is  prepared  to 
write  a “tell-aH”  book. 


Whitehall  press  officers 
on  collision  course 


David  Hencke 
Westminster  Correspondent 


M M WHITEHALL 
^flscers  and  th 
WW  admin istratl 


press  offi- 
the  Labour 
administration  were 
on  a collision  course  yester- 
day over  whether  the  infor- 
mation service  was  up  to  the 
job  of  promoting  the  Govern- 
ment's new  policies. 

Three  months  of  growing 
tension  spiffed  over  at  a pri- 
vate meeting  of  information 
officers  with  their  union  rep- 
resentatives across  the  river 
from  Westminster. 

Since  Labour  came  to 
power,  seven  directors  of  in- 
formation have  quit  — some 
pushed,  some  going  for  better 
jobs,  like  Jonathan  Haslam. 
John  Major's  former  press 
secretary  yesterday. 

Whitehall  information  offi- 
cers say  two  directors  of  in- 


formation are  on  paid  leave 
while  they  negotiate  large 
pay-offs  — Andy  Wood  in  the 
Northern  Ireland  Office  and 
Steve  Reardon  In  the  social 
security  press  office  — a situ- 
ation arising  directly  from 
their  having  fallen  out  with 
their  respective  secretaries  of 
state,  Mo  Mowlam  and  Har- 
riet Harman. 

One  official  said  a recent 
meeting  of  information  offi- 
cers in  York  was  compared  to 
a “sergeants'  mess  after  the 
Battle  of  the  Somme  — six 
dead,  three  wounded.  How 
many  more  will  survive?” 

Alastair  Campbell,  the 
Prime  Minister’s  press  secre- 
tary and  former  Daily  Mirror 
political  editor,  has  raised  the 
tension  by  making  it  clear 
that  he  expects  information 
officers  to  be  much  more 
“pro-active”  in  promoting 
government  policy. 


In  a memorandum,  copied 
to  all  spin  doctors,  he  said  he 
expected  them  to  provide  Sun- 
day newspapers  with  stories 
to  combat  a dearth  of  Infor- 
mation which  led  to  journal- 
ists finding  their  own  stories 
critical  of  the  Government 

Press  officers  are  worried 
that  they  will  be  expected  to 
behave  like  spin  doctors  — 
special  advisers  to  ministers 
— and  produce  less  than  im- 
partial accounts  to  the  media. 

Yesterday,  however,  the  in- 
formation officers  told  the  In- 
stitution of  Professional  and 
Managerial  Staff’s  general 
secretary,  Bill  Brett,  that  also 
they  can’t  do  a proper  job  be- 
cause the  previous  govern- 
ment had  halved  their  staff- 
ing and  the  new  Government 
was  not  giving  them  enough 
resources. 


Leader  comment,  p*g«  12 


Capital  choice 


Top  three  . . .Richard  Branson,  Ken  Livingstone  and  Lord  Archer,  but  In  the  I CM  noil 
Branson  left  the  other  10  in  the  field  tar  behind 

Londoners  want  Branson 
as  mayor,  says  survey 


James  MeUde 
Community  Affairs  Editor 


RICHARD  Branson 
would  stand  the  best 
chance  of  being  the 
first  directly  elected  mayor 
of  London  if  he  chose  to 
stand,  an  opinion  poll  Indi- 
cated yesterday. 

He  trounced  Ken  Living- 
stone in  a survey  which 
also  suggested  heavy  back- 
ing (85  per  cent)  for  the 
mayor  to  be  a strong,  inde- 
pendent figure  rather  than 
a party  political  animal. 

Hie  ICM  poll  of  1,113 
Londoners  showed  4-1  sup- 
port among  those  who  had 
an  opinion  for  having  a 
mayor  and  an  elected  as- 
sembly. There  will  be  a ref- 
erendum on  the  issue  next 
May,  bnt  elections  would 
not  be  held  until  2000. 

Those  questioned  in  the 
poll,  for  the  Evening  Stan- 
dard and  LWT’s  Count- 
down tO  the  Mlltennlnm 
programme  on  Sunday, 
were  shown  names,  pic- 
tures and  brief  descriptions 
of  11  possible  candidates, 
including  politicians  from 
the  main  parties  and  indi- 
viduals with  strong  London 
connections. 

The  first  choice  for  47  per 
cent  was  the  Virgin  boss, 
Mr  Branson,  with  Labour 
leftwinger  Mr  Livingstone, 


Poll  placings 


Richard  Branson;  47%  (53%) 
Ken  Livingstone:  15%  (20%) 
Lord  Archer:  10%  (11%) 
Margaret  Hodge:  7%  (9%) 
Simon  Hughes:  6%  (7%) 
Michael  Cassidy:  5% 

Tony  Banks:  4% 

Steven  Norris:  2% 

Simon  Jenkins:  2% 

David  Mellor:  2% 

Janet  Street-Porter:  1% 

(after  redistributing 
preferences  from  bottom  6) 


who  was  leader  of  the  for- 
mer Greater  London  Coun- 
cil. winning  15  per  cent  of 
first  choices.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  Tory  and  author 
Lord  Archer,  former  Isling- 
ton leader  and  now  Labour 
MP  Margaret  Hodge.  Lib- 
eral Democrat  Simon 
Hughes,  former  policy  chief 
of  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don Michael  Cassidy,  sports 
minister  Tony  Banks,  for- 
mer Tory  minister  Steven 
Norris,  Journalist  Simon 
Jenkins,  former  minister 
turned  football  pundit 
David  Mellor,  and  broad- 
caster Janet  Street-Porter. 

Mr  Branson  ’s  popularity 
rose  among  those  polled  to 
more  than  50  per  cent  sup- 
port when  less  popular  can- 
didates were  excluded  and 


the  next  preferences  of  those 
who  chose  less  popular  can- 
didates were  distributed. 

Fewer  than  half  those 
polled  wanted  the  assembly 
to  have  tax-raising  powers. 
A small  majority  favoured 
extra  tolls  on  cars  in 
London. 

. 1“  a televised  debate  to  be 
shown  on  Sunday,  Lord 
Archer  advocates  a referen- 
dum question  on  tax-rals- 
jng  powers,  while  Mr  Liv- 
ingstone suggests  new 
corporation  taxes  on  City 
firms,  a £1  a week  levy  on 
council  tax  payers  and  an 
airport  tax  on  anyone  en- 
tering Heathrow. 

beat  Lord 
Mr  Cassidy  and 
broadcaster  Darcns  Howe 

don  t think  London  should 
be  looking  to  elect  someone 
18  acoePtable  to  the 

Great^i1?1”  *Hague  told 
London  Conservxt- 

SMf  referendum 
824  bavS  separate  ques- 
tions. on  whether  to  have  a 
^*°r.and  whether  tohsTve 

tasfthhffSTautlfority’  rn*e 
I^mdnn  needs  is 

JJSfSSrf  Wrtra  POHtl- 
emus  ^ bureaucrats.”  he 
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BRITAIN 


child’s  oarents’ 


Nanny  called  baby  who 
died  ‘fussy,  spoiled  brat’ 


5®P°rt  from  Mark  Tran  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


THS  British  nanny 
y,®°  is  accused  of  kfll- 
ggw  ^“onto-old 
r-Ho™,  Cfl“d  described  her 
c^Beas  “spoiled,  fos^y  Slid 

f. ^rat  *****  "definitely  hated 

TgB&MSMT 

^tWeen  Sorabella.  a ito 
student  who  met  ™Uise 
Woodward  while  queuetoe  uo 

d Deborah  Eappen. 
calling  them  •■very 
demanding*’.  y 

them*  she 
dldn  t like  being  told  what 

home  and  she 

iSb^S*  CUrfeB  ” Mrs 

assy's:  s&« 

to  the  point  of  sometimes 
changing  Matthew  Bappen's 
nappies  just  once  in  the  mora- 
ls before  going  back  to  bed. 
Mrs  Sorabella  told  the  jury  at 
Middlesex  superior  court  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs  Sorabella  said  that  she 
had  qraken  of  the  two  boys  as 
spoiled  and  fussy,  and  said 
the  baby  would  cry  all  the 
time. 


The  prosecutor,  Gerry  Le- 
one.  asked:  “How  did  she 
refer  to  the  baby?" 

Mrs  Sorabella  replied:  “A 
braL” 

Asked  how  Miss  Woodward 
nad  spoken  of  her  Job,  Mrs 
Sorabella  said:  "She  hated  it." 

Miss  Woodward,  aged  19,  of 
Elton,  near  Chester,  is 
accused  of  first  degree 
murder. 

The  defence  attorney 
Andrew  Good  suggested  that 
Mrs  Sorabella  felt  jealous 
towards  Woodward  and  her 
friend  and  fellow  nanny,  Ru- 1 
hana  Augustin  — who  were 
both  keen  fans  of  Rent  aud- 
ited seen  the  show  numerous  I 
times  — as  they  seemed  to 
have  enjoyed  more  success  in 
getting  to  know  the  cast  that 
Mrs  Sorabella. 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Mrs 
Sorabella. 

Mr  Good  also  produced  for 
the  court  documents  which 
showed  that  on  an  application 
for  a new  car,  Mrs  Sorabella 
had  supplied  wrong  informa- 
tion about  her  education, 
about  her  earnings  and  about 
the  fact  she  had  filed  fbr  bank- 
ruptcy eight  years  earlier. 

Earlier,  nine-month-old 
Matthew's  mother,  Deborah 


Deborah  Eappen  . . . denied  nanny  bad  admitted  tnasfwg 
Matthew  on  the  bed  and  dropping  him  on  the  floor 


Eappen,  continued  her  testi- 
mony from  Wednesday.  Less 
emotional  than  before.  Dr 
Eappen,  an  ophthalmologist, 
testified  at  length  about  the 
notes  she  took  of  a conversa- 
tion she  had  bad  with  Wood- 
ward. while  Matthew  was 
under  surgery  for  his 
injuries. 

Dr  Eappen  broke  down 
briefly,  as  the  prosecutor 
questioned  her  about  discrep- 


ancies in  what  Woodward 
was  said  to  have  told  the 
police  and  what  Dr  Eappen 
said  the  nanny  had  told  her 
about  Matthew's  last  hours 
before  he  was  taken  to  hospi- 
tal with  massive  brain 
injuries. 

When  Mr  Leone  asked 
whether  Woodward  had  not 
told  her  that  she  had  tossed 
Matthew  on  the.  bed  and 
dropped  him  on  the  bathroom 


floor  •—  as  police  claimed 
Woodward  said  — Dr  Eappen 
sobbed  and  said'  "No,  she 
didn’t”. 

Mr  Good  spent  most  of  the 
cross-examination  taking  her 
through  her  notes,  giving  the 
sequence  of  events  on  the  day 
Matthew  was  taken  to 
hospital. 

Miss  Woodward  had  told  Dr 
Eappen  about  the  difficulty  in 
feeding  the  baby  in  the  morn- 
ing, hiy  unusually  tong  nap 

from  Bam  nntil  1?  Ml  nnH  hOW 

Mies  Woodward  had  to  wake 
him  up. 

Dr  Eappen  clearly  rejected 
Woodward’s  version  of 
events,  blurting  out:  "I  didn’t 
believe  It.” 

Dr  Eappen  acknowledged 
that  she  had  not  told  a social 
worker  and  a fellow  doctor 
about  Matthew's  problems  in 
the  morning,  buttressing  the 
defence's  line  that  she  was 
selective  in  her  retelling  of 
that  day’s  events,  which  indi- 
cated that  something  may 
have  been  amiss. 

She  told  the  court  how  she 
rushed  to  the  children’s  hos- 
pital in  Boston,  where  she 
was  told  there  was  bleeding 
behind  her  son’s  eyes. 

“I  knew  what  that  meant.” 
she  testified.  "But  I Just 
couldn’t  believe  it  I was  in 
denial” 

Dr  Eappen  borrowed  a doc- 
tor’s scope  in  order  to  exam- 
ine her  son’G  eyes  and  saw  ex- 
tensive haemorrhage  in  the 
retinas. 

Matthew  Eappen  died  on 
February  9 this  year,  five 
days  after  being  admitted  to 
hospital.  Woodward  is 
accused  of  violently  shaking 
the  and  hitting  his  head 
against  a hard  object  in  a 
frustrated  rage. 

The  case  continues. 
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Louise  Woodward . . . ‘didn’t  like  the  child’s  parents,  being  told  what  time  to  come  home, 
and  she  didn't  the  curfew’,  according  to  witnesses  photographs:  jm  bourg 
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Straw  backs  police  . „ _ 

use  of  CS  gas  sprays  lllCFQdSQS  TISK 

JACK  Straw,  the  Home  Secretary,  last  night  backed  the  contin-  S0I  ■ m ■■ 

ued  use  by  the  police  ofCS  gas  sprays,  which  he  said  did  not 
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JACK  Straw,  the  Home  Secretary,  last  night  backed  the  contin- 
ued use  by  the  police  of  CS  gas  sprays,  which  he  said  did  not 
appear  to  represent  a "significant  threat”  to  human  health, 
despite  the  death  in  custody  last  year  of  an  asylum  seeker. 

Earlier  this  month  a coroner  called  fora  review  after  an 
inquest  jury  returned  a verdict  of  unlawful  killing  in  the  case  of 
Gambian  asylum  seeker  Ibrahima  Sey  who  died  after  being 
sprayed  with  the  gas  while  being  restrained  by  police 

However,  Mr  Straw,  addressing  the  Association  of  Chief 
Police  Officers’  conference  in  Warwick,  said  he  had  seen  noth- 
ing to  suggest  the  sprays  posed  “any  significant  threat”  to 
human  health.  "The  coroner’s  rpmmmpnfiafinnc  might  lead 
one  to  think  that  the  inquest  bad  seen  evidence  which  cast 
doubts  on  the  acceptability  of  CS  spray  but  I am  satisfied  this  is 
not  the  case.” 

Mr  Straw  said  the  use  of  sprays  had  to  be  seen  in  the  context 
of  a growing  number  of  violent  attacks  on  officers.  "Police 
officers  deserve  the  best  protection  that  we  can  provide.  That  is 
why  I believe  CS  spray  should  be  available  to  the  police  service 
as  an  effective  tool  for  self-defence,’’  he  said. 


Letter  bomb  sent  to  Trimble 

A LETTER  bomb  sent  to  David  Trimble,  the  leader  of  the  Ulster 
Unionists,  was  defused  yesterday  by  the  army.  The  device,  which 
was  described  as  “crude  but  capable  of  exploding",  arrived  in  the 
morning  post  at  his  constituency  office  in  Lurgan.  Co  Armagh, 
the  RUC  said. 

It  was  the  latest  in  a series  of  similar  devices  seutto  Ulster 
politicians.  Last  week,  a bomb  was  defused  ater  being  sent  to 
Ulster  Unionist  MP  DonaWson  at  his  office  in  Hillsbor- 

ough, Co  Down,  and  Robert  McCartn^  MP,  the  leader  of  the  UK 
Unionists,  has  also  been  targeted.  No  organisation  has  claimed 
responsibility  for  the  attacks. 


Nurses  ‘may  face  5 years’ 

THE  two  British  nurses  accused  of  murdering  an  Australian 
colleague  in  Saudi  Arabia  may  free  only  five  years  in  jail,  the 
Saudi  Ambassador  in  London  said  yesterday.  The  agreement  by 
Yvonne  Gilford’s  brother  to  waive  the  right  to  demand  the  death 
penalty  in  retumfor  £750,000 had  lifted  the  threat  of  execution 
hanging  over  Deborah  Parry.  Ghazi  Algosaibi  said.  It  also  meant 
the  judgment  against  Lucille  McLauchlan — who  was  sentenced 
to  500  lashes  and  eight  years  imprisonment  for  her  part  in  the 
wTirng — mold  also  be  reviewed.  "According  to  the  Saudi  legal 
system,  when  the  next  of  kin  pardons,  as  he  did,  the icourtwm 
apply  the  lesser  sentence  of  jail,  usually  not  exceeding  five  years,” 
Dr  Algosaibi  said. 

Bus  driver  charged  over  boy 

BUS  driver  Darren  Vickers  was  yesterday  charged  with  abduct- 
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PASSIVE  smoking  in- 
creases the  risk  of 
heart  disease  and 
lung  cancer  by  25  per 
cent,  according  to  the  most 
extensive  research  carried 
out  into  the  problem. 

The  two  studies  published 
today  wiQ  raise  the  possibil- 
ity of  a non-smoker  who  lives 
with  a smoker  bringing  a 
legal  action  for  damaging 
their  health. 

The  research  on  heart  dis- 
ease shows  that  even  a small 
amount  of  cigarette  smoke 
can  pose  a serious  risk,  possi- 
bly by  affecting  dotting  mech- 
anisms in  the  blood. 

The  studies,  carried  out  in 
London,  coincide  with  similar 
findings  from  California, 
which  also  say,  for  the  first 
time,  that  passive  smoking 
can  he  a direct  cause  of 
asthma  m children,  rather 
than  simply  exacerbating  the 
illness  in  those  who  already 
have  it 

. Based  on  the  US  data,  the 
anti-smoking  group  ASH  says 
there  are  probably  around  2 
million  cases  of  Illness  caused 
by  passive  smoking  every 
year  In  the  UK.  The  charity 
estimates  there  are  3,800  low 
birthweight  infants  bom  an- 
nually as  a result  of  passive 
smoking,  200  cot  deaths, 
326,000  cases  of  middle  ear  in- 
faction  and  5,000  new  cases  of 
asthma. 

It  also  claims  that  passive 
smoking  causes  around  600 


cases  of  lung  cancer  a year  in 
the  UK  and  between  7,000  and 
13,000  cases  of  heart  disease. 

The  UK  studies  on  heart 
disease  and  lung  cancer  have 
been  carried  out  by  Malcolm 
Law.  Allan  Hackshaw  and 
Nicholas  Wald,  of  the.  depart- 
ment of  environmental  and 
preventive  medicine  at  the 
Royal  London  School  of  Medi- 
cine. The  reports,  published 
in  the  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal, have  re-analysed  46  stud- 
ies on  the  health,  effects  erf 
people  who  live  with  smok- 
ers, as  well  as  «unmiining  the 
health  effects  on  smokers. 

The  heart  disease-  study 
provides  an  explanation  as  to 
why  non-smokers  living  with 
smokers  appear  at  such  risk 
of  heart  disease  although  they 
only  inhale  a fraction  of.  the 
smoke.  The  researchers  say  a 
smoker’s  risk  of  heart  disease 
is  increased  by  80  per  cent 
l and  a non-smokers  by  23  per 
I cent,  although  the  latter  in- 
hale  just  l per  cent  of  the 
smoke. 

I The  doctors  say  this  is  be- 
1 cause  a small  amount  of 
tobacco  smoke  has  a large  ef- 
fect on  heart  disease,  proba- 
bly because  cells  In  the  blood 
called  platelets,  which  are 
part  of  the  clotting  mecha- 
nism, are  very  sensitive  to 
smoke. 

“Breathing  other  people’s 
smoke  is  an  important  and 
avoidable  cause  of  heart  dis- 
ease, increasing  a person’s 
risk  by  a quarter,'’  says  Pro- , 
fessor  Wald. 

The  doctors  say  the  in- 
creased risk  is  in  line  with  , 


that  seen  for  lung  cancer — 26 
per  cent  — but  the  effects  on 
heart  disease  are  likely  to  be 
more  serious,  because  the  dis- 
ease is  much  more  common 
“The  effect  of  environmental 
tobacco  smoke  is  not  trivial. 
It  is  a serious  environmental 
I hazard  and  one  that  is  easily 
avoided.” 

The  researchers  say  the 
findings  provide  further  evi- 
dence for  a ban  on  smoking  in 
public  places  and  at  work.  “It 
! is  also  important  that  clini- 
cians advise  that  families  of 
patients  with  known  coro- 
nary artery  disease  do  not 
smoke  in  their  presence.” 

On  lung  cancer,  the  doctors 
: say:  “The  estimated  excess 
risk  of  26  per  cent  corre- 
sponds to  several  hundred 
deaths  per  year  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Our  review  corroborates 
and  strengthens  earlier  con- 
clusions than  environmental 
tobacco  smoke  causes  lung 
cancer.” 

BUI  O’Neill,  science  and 
research  adviser  to  the  Brit- 
ish. Medical  Association,  said: 
“The  evidence  has  lessons  for 
individual  smokers  who  are 
exposing  their  loved  ones  to 
needless  risk,  but  also  for  em- 
ployers and  pub  and  restau- 
rant owners  who  all  have  a 
responsibility  to  eliminate 
tobacco  smoke  from  public 
places.” 

He  added:  “The  tobacco  in- 
dustry must  now  stop  its  pa- 
thetic attempts  to  evade  the 
evidence  and  accept  that  ciga- 
rettes not  only  harm  and  kill 
those  who  smoke  them,  they 
harm  and  kill  non-smokers.” 


Ray  Price  with  his  daughter,  Anastasia,  at  the  park  behind  their  home  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Volclay  foundry  In  Birkenhead  photograph:  christwhsi  thomond 

Families  sue  factory 
over  ‘danger  dust’ 


Emily  Sheffield 


May 5^Mr Vickers, aged 27, frc«nSto^OTt,wtou the 

Manchester,  was  last  seen  (hi 


is  thought  he  spent  nearly  five  hours  cal  the  bus.  EZnily  Sheffield 

New  Down’s  syndrome  test 


Greens  and  Tories  unite 
to  oppose  new  town 


Thousands  of  people 
on  Merseyside  have 
launched  one  of'  the 
largest  ever  joint  legal 
actions  over  dust  from  a fac- 
tory they  claim  is  mining 
their  health. 

Nearly  3,000  residents  in 
Birkenhead  are  suing  min- 
eral manufacturer  Volclay 
Ltd  for  personal  injury  and 
nuisance.  They  have  legal  aid 
for  1,800  children  and  950 
adults  and.  if  successful,  the 
damages  awarded  will  run 
into  millions  of  pounds. 

Nina  Roland,  of  Roland. 
Jones  and  partners,  a special- 
ist environmental  law  firm  in 
Deeside,  said:  “People  living 
within  a kilometre  radius  of 
the  factory  say  they  have 
been  affected  and  that  it  has 
caused  asthma,  nasal  prob- 
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Council  clears 
way  for  homes 
in  Hertfordshire 
countryside 
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which  could  be  tested  for  Downs  syndrome. 

Prisoner  found  dead  in  cell 


0‘Arewe  in  danger  of  watching 

independent  government  press 
officers  repteceed  by  partisan 
spin  doctore?  Be  careful-  It  is  not 

quite  so  simpte-’ 

Leader  


Alex  Bellos 

THE  largest  housing  de- 
velopment in  a green 
belt  area  since  the  last 
generation  of  new  towns 
looks  likely  to  become  reality 
after  it  passed  its  most  diffi- 
cult bureaucratic  hurdle  this 
week. 

The  Hertfordshire  county 
council’s  environment  com- 
mittee voted  to  include  plans 
for  a town  with  between  5,000 
and  10,000  hones  on  800  hect- 
ares Df  countryside  west  of 
Stevenage  in  its  general  pol- 
icy which  comes  into  force 
next  year. 

Greens  and  local  Tories 
have  criticised  the  decision, 
saying  It  win  be  an  “environ- 
mental disaster,  wrecking 
whole  swaths  of  countryside 
and  generating  huge  amounts 
of  extra  traffic". 

Hertfordshire  council 
Haims  it  needs  to  build  the 
gmflTi  town  — two  thirds  the 
size  of  nearby  Hitchin  and 
bigger  than  Hertford  Itself  — 
because  it  has  to  find  65,000* 
new  homes  by  2011.  It  says  it 
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The  site  ofthe  proposed  new 

town  near  EGtehen,  Herts 

can  only  accommodate  59,000 
by  regenerating  urban  areas. 

The  battle  over  the  coun- 
cil's plan  reflects  the  national 
problem  of  where  to  build  the 
huge  number  of  homes  — 
forecast  to  be  4.4  million  — 
needed  in  Britain  over  the 
next  20  years. 

Some  fear  that  new  develop- 
ments will  enci  ,.ach  on  th^ 
green  belt  areas  created  spe- 


cifically to  stop  urban  sprawl. 

The  conflict  in  Hertford- 
shire has  resulted  in  an  un- 
likely alliance  between  envi- 
ronmentalists and 

Conservatives  who,  according 
to  Friends  erf  the  Earth,  are 
linking  hands  mi  a housing* 
Issue  for  the  first  time. 

Even  though  the  Conserva- 
tives are  the  largest  party  on 
the  council.  Labour  and  the 
Liberal  Democrats  have 
formed  a coalition  with  a ma- 
jority of  one.  The  environ- 
ment committee,  voted  on 
Tuesday  to  adopt  the  back- 
bone of  the  proposals  by  one 
vote. 

Simon  Festing,  of  Friends 
of  the  Earth,  said;  “Labour 
has  consistently  spouted  rhet- 
oric about  protecting  the 
countryside  and  halting  nr-, 
ban  sprawL  Now  It  must  put 
its  money  where  its  mouth  is. 
It  most  call  in  this  disastrous 
development” 

I Once  the  new  town  is  part 
ofthe  county  council's  “struc- 
tural plan”  it  must  then  be 
taken  on  board  by  the  local 
planning  authority,  North 
Hertfordshire  district  j 
council 

Arthur  Jarman,  chairman 
of  North  Herts  council’s  envi- 
ronment committee,  said;  "If 
this  proposal  is  adopted  it  win 

fundamentally  undermine  the 
regeneration  strategy  agreed 
by  the  Hertfordshire  local 
authorities." 


| lems  and  akin  complaints  like 
eczema. 

“Nearly  50  of  our  clients  are 
claiming  for  damages  up  of  to 
£250,000  each,  as  they  claim 
their  illnesses  have  prevented 
them  from  working.  Other 
claims  range  from  a few  thou- , 
sand  to  £50,000.” 

Ms  Roland  says  they  have 
expert  evidence  to  prove  the 
dust  emitted  from  the  factory 
contains  chromium. 

“The  conditions  com- 
plained of  by  local  residents 
are  consistent  with  exposure 
to  chromium  and  its  salts  and 
in  particular  conditions  of 
asthma,  eczema  and  rhinitis, 
a nasal  condition. 

“Chromium  is  also  a car- 
cinogen, and  we  will  be  trying 
to  obtain  an  order  from  the 
court  so  that  we  can  return  to 
Halm  farther  damages  if  any 
resident  gets  cancer  and  it  is 
proved  to  be  chromium- 


related.”  There  have  been  two 
recorded  blow-outs  in  the  fac- 
tory. Residents  claim  there 
have  been  seven  and  they 
have  video  footage  of  some  of 
them. 

Last  month  Volclay  was 
fined  £2,000  at  Wirral  magis- 
trates court  after  pleading 
guilty  to  causing  nuisance 
when  400  kilograms  of  inert 
day  dust  was  emitted  from  a 
silo  on  February  ii. 

A Volclay  spokesman  said: 
“We  learned  initially  through 
the  media  that  some  local  res- 
idents are  proposing  to  bring 
riainv;  against  Volclay. 

“Although  we  have  sought 
clarification,  as  yet  we  have 
no  precise  details  regarding 
the  claims,  so  it  Is  difficult  for 
us  to  comment  on  their  na- 
ture or  substance. 

"We  are  confident  we  are 
not  the  source  of  pollution  in 
the  area.” 


‘Our  little  girl  faces  her  third  operation  next  week’ 


RAY  PRICE,  aged  43,  and  his 
wife  Dora.  44,  haoe  lived  in 
New  Street,  Birkenhead . with 
their  four  children  for  more 
than  20  years.  They  claim  the 
last  five  have  been  hell  due  to 
the  dust  and  waste  created  by 
the  Volday  foundry,  which  is 
only  100  yards  from  their 
home.  All  six  are  suing  fin- 
personal  injuries  and 
nuisance. 

“We  have  been  campaign- 
ing for  five  years  now,” 
said  Ray.  “We  Just  cannot 
escape  the  dust,  it  gets 
everywhere  — carpets,  cur- 
tains, food,  up  our  noses, 
all  over  our  shoes  when  we 
come  in  — we  cannot  cope 
any  more.  In  the  summer 
we  never  dare  open  the 


windows  because  that  is 
when  the  dust  is  worst  I 
have  had  to  install  ceiling 
fans  in  all  our  rooms  be- 
cause the  heat  would  get 
unbearable  and  that  costs 
ns  money.  When  the  wind 
blows  up  from  the  factory, 
that  horrible  acrid  smell  is 
unbearable  and  the  dost 
feels  like  it  is  choking  you. 

“We  bought  a slide  last 
summer  for  our  little  girl. 
Anastasia  [aged  three]  and 
put  it  in  the  back  yard.  The 
next  morning  Dora  went 
out  and  found  dust  all  over 
it  We  put  it  in  the  attic  and 
have  never  used  it  again. 

“We  do  not  want  to  let 
the  children  use  the  local 
park,  either,  as  it  is  oppo- 
site the  factory  and  you  can 


see  the  dust  haze.  Our  little 
girl  has  had  two  heart  oper- 
ations already  and  she 
finds  it  difficult  to  breathe, 
so  we  are  not  going  to  risk 
making  her  breathing 
worse.  She  has  to  have  her 
third  operation  next  week. 

“Our  son.  Raymond.  16. 
and  Anastasia  have 
, recently  developed  eczema. 
Our  eldest  daughter,  Tracy, 
22,  is  always  at  the  doctors 
for  headaches,  eye  prob- 
lems and  sore  throats  and 
we  have  running  noses  and 
coughs  all  year  round. 

“For  five  years  I have 
I been  compiling  a dossier  of 
evidence.  All  we  are  asking 
for  is  a decent  quality  of 
i life,  something  we  haven't 
got  now.” 


6 BRITAIN 


Death  riddle 

of  officer  at 
escape  jail 


The  Guartfarim^ 


ABson  Daniels 


A FORMER  bead  of  se- 
curity at  Whitemoor 
Prison,  Cambridge- 
shire, admitted  yes- 
terday that  serious  breaches 
of  security  continued  at  the 
jail  following  the  escape  of 
five  IRA  prisoners  in  19M- 
John  Galloway  was  giving 
evidence  at  the  opening  of  the 
inquest  into  the  death  of  Peter 
Curran,  who  was  suspended 
from  his  job  nine  months 
after  the  break-oat. 

Mr  Curran’s  body  was 
found  underwater  in  the  driv- 
ing seat  of  his  blue  Peugeot 
car  near  Chatteris,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, two  years  after 
he  was  reported  missing  — - 
and  a fortnight  after  the  col- 
lapse of  the  trial  in  London  of 
the  escaped  IRA  prisoners 
and  an  armed  robber. 

Mr  Curran,  38,  disappeared 
on  14th  May  1995,  two  days 
after  being  suspended  over  al- 
legations that  be  bad  been 
supplying  toiletries  to  a 
prisoner. 

His  widow,  Christine,  has 
maintained  her  husband’s 
disappearance  was  linked  to 
the  break-out 

She  believes  be  was  mur- 
dered because  be  was  about  to 
divulge  information  relating 
to  the  escape. 

She  ai«»  claims  Mr  Cur- 
ran's fate  Is  linked  to  that  of 
Marcia  Whitehurst,  a prison 
officer  who  drowned  In  simi- 
lar circumstances  while  driv- 
ing to  the  trial  in  January. 

The  inquest  was  also  told 
yesterday  that  police  had 
asked  a river  recovery  firm  to 
look  out  for  Mr  Current's  car 
while  removing  vehicles  from  , 


the  Fens  on.the  day  Ms  body 
was  discovered  last  February. 

Mr  Galloway,  a prison  gov- 
ernor at  Whitemoor  and  bead 
of  security  until  a year  ago, 
told  the  inquest  at  Wisbech 
magistrates  court  that 
following  the  break-out  prob- 
lems remained  with  security 
procedures- 

Michael  Mansfield,  QC.  rep- 
resenting Mrs  Curran,  asked 
whether  tighter  procedures 
had  since  been  put  in  place. 
“Security  had  been  improved 
but  not  to  the  level  we  would 
wish  it  to  be,”  answered  Mr 
Galloway. 

He  was  asked  about  the  in- 
terception of  photographs 
foicen  inside  the  gaoL  These 
were  referred  to  In  a note 
written  by  Mr  Curran  before 
his  disappearance. 

Mr  Galloway  told  the  coro- 
ner, William  Morris,,  he  did 
not  know  who  had  taken  the 
pictures,  but  said  they  had 
been  taken  between  August 
and  October  1984  — around 
the  time  of  the  escape.  The 
photographs  showed  a selec- 
tion of  weapons,  a screw- 
driver, a false  passport  and 
views  from  the  prison. 

Pressed  by  Mr  Mansfield. 
Mr  Galloway  agreed  the  exis- 
tence of  the  photographs  con- 
stituted a serious  breach  of 
security  but  he  said  tbey  did 
not  reveal  anything  new 
about  the  prison  lay-out 

The  inquest  also  heard  that 
the  handbrake  of  Mr  Curran’s 
car  was  off,  the  gear  lever  was 
in  neutral,  the  doors  locked 
and  all  the  side  windows 
missing  when  it  was  recov- 
ered from  the  water  — but 
this  had  not  been  noticed  by 
police  at  the  time. 

The  inquest  continues. 
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David  Falrhall 
and  Ewen  MacAskM 
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SHE  Government’s  nu- 
clear deterrent  strat- 
egy seemed  deep  in 
confusion  last  night 


first  for  Wmm IMmoCogy 


Fabulous  new 
digital  video 
camera  from  Sony 


Digital  video  cameras 
offer  the  most  exciting 
new  technology 
breakthrough  for 
years!  And  the  new 
DCR-SC100  video 
camera  from  Sony  Es 
quite  simply  one  of 
the  most  advanced 
video  cameras  ever. 


The  DCR-SC100  produces  the 
ultra-sharp  images  that  are 
ideal  for  big-screen  viewing, 
while  the  40x  Digital  Zoom  and 
image  Stabiliser  provide  perfect 
shake-free  close-ups. 

STATE-OF-THE-ART 

TECHNOLOGY 

Viewed  on  the  3"  high-resolution 
colour  LCD  screen,  together 
with  12-bit  audio  dubbing  and 
PCM  digital  stereo  sound,  the 
Sony  DCR-SC100  offers  you 
unlimited  creative  potential. 


Leak  ignites  row  over  IRA 
in  Irish  presidency  race 


John  Midi  in 

Ireland  Correspondent 


THE  campaign  for  the 
Irish  presidency  ex- 
ploded into  controversy 
yesterday  as  Mary  McAleese, 
the  clear  front  runner,  was 
accused  of  being  an  extreme 
nationalist  and  “tribal 
timebomb”. 

Ms  McAleese,  who  is  on  the 
board  of  Channel  4,  was  al- 
ready embroiled  In  a row 
over  a leaked  government 
memo  which  appears  to  indi- 
cate support  for  Sinn  Fein. 
She  angrily  denied  the  accu- 
sations. made  by  a senior  fig- 
ure in  Mary  Robinson’s  cam- 
paign seven  years  ago. 

But  she  was  forced  back  on 
the  defensive  soon  after- 
wards. Gerry  Adams.  Sinn 
Fein  president,  told  RTE  lis- 
teners that  Ms  McAleese  was 
his  favoured  candidate.  That 
sparked  a furious  row.  For- 
mer taoiseach  John  Bruton 
claimed  Mr  Adams's  endorse- 
ment was  a calculated  move 
which  cast  her  candidacy  in  a 
new  light  at  a sensitive  time 
in  the  peace  process. 

Ms  McAleese,  pro  vice 
chancellor  at  Queen’s  univer- 
sity, Belfast  appeared  to  be 
cruising  to  victory.  An  opin- 
ion poll  at  the  weekend  put 
her  on  34  per  cent  11  per  cent- 
clear . of  her  nearest  rival. 
Mary  Banotti,  the  Dublin 
MEP.  The  election  is  on  Octo- 
ber 30. 

But  newspaper  revelations 
of  the  secret  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs  memo  have 


ULTRA-COMPACT 

Best  of  all,  the  DCR-SCKX)  is  so 
light  and  portable  it’s  eas8y 
taken  anywhere,  ready  to  catch 
the  action! 

It  all  adds  up  to  one  of  the 
most  advanced  and  versatile 
camcorders  ever  produced  — and 
you  can  see  it  at  Dixons  today! 


SONY 

DCR-SC100 

DIGITAL  VIDEO  CAMERA 

• 3"  high-resolution  colour  LCD  screen. 

• 40x  digital  zoom. 

• 5 programme  auto-exposure  modes. 

• 12-bit  audio  dubbing. 

• Steady  shot. 

• PCM  digital  stereo  sound. 


Mary  McAleese  faces  the  press  with  Taoiseach  Bertie  Ahem 
after  winning  Fianna  Fail’s  nomination  for  the  presidency 


dogged  her  campaign.  It  was 
based  on  a conversation  be- 
tween Ms  McAleese  and  a an 
official  at  the  department 
just  after  the  British  general 
election. 

Ms  McAlesse  is  sa  Id  to  have 
expressed  pleasure  at  Sinn 
Fein’s  election  showing.  The 
attack  on  her  yesterday  came 
from  Eoghan  Harris,  a Robin- 
son aide  In  1990.  He  called  her 
a “tribal  timebomb”. 

Mr  Harris  said  Ms  McAl- 
leese  “would  drag  all  sorts  of 
tribal  bags  with  her”.  He 
added:  “Nobody  will  be  able  I 
to  control  Mary  McAleese. 
She’s  an  arrogrant  candidate 
who  is  using  the  election  to 
advance  her  career. 

“I  don’t  believe  it’s  a wise 
thing  for  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land at  this  time  to  elect  any 


kind  or  northern  nationalist, 
any  extreme  northern  nation- 
alist- It  sends  appalling  sig- 
nals to  the  Unionists.” 

Ms  McAleese,  whose  family 
was  driven  from  its  Belfast 
home  by  loyalists  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Troubles,  said:  “7 
have  never  been  in  the  Sinn 
Fein  camp.  AH  my  life,  I have 
been  anti-violence,  strongly 
anti-IRA.  I have  no  Hmn  for 
them  In  any  shape  or  form.” 
Ms  McAleese  did  have  dis- 
cussions with  Sinn  Fein,  in 
the  context  of  hying  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution  In  Northern 
Ireland.  “I  regard  that  as  a 
very  noble  and  very  honor- 
able thing  to  have  been  in- 
volved in.  It  certainly  wasn’t 
for  myself.  It  was  for  the 
bujding  for  the  future  of  my 
children.- 


Dixons  Deal 
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Spoof  candidates  barred 


Michael  White 
PoBtfcal  Edttor 


SPOOF  candidates  who 
set  out  to  wreck  the 
hopes  of  aspiring  MPs 
and  Euro-MPs  by  mimicking 
their  names  or  parties  will  be 
effectively  outlawed  under 
legislation  being  prepared  by 

the  Home  Secretary,  Jack 
Straw. 

A Dew  system  to  register 
political  parties  will  have  die 
effect  of  stopping  candidacies 
like  that  of  Richard  Huggett, 
the  "Literal  Democrat”  whose 
10,000  votes  In  the  1994  Euro- 
election in  Devon  and  Plym- 
outh East  robbed  the  Liberal 
Democrat  of  the  seat 
Mr  Huggett  who  fought  off 


Web  sitae  mrauftmacoafk 


a court  action  by  the  Lib 
Oems.  also  stood  as  a Top  Lib- 
eral  Democrat  in  Winchester 
on  May  1. 

His  640  votes  may  have  af- 
fected the  outcome  to  the  det- 
riment of  Mark  Oaten,  the  Lib 
Dem  who  snatched  the  seat  by 
one  vote  from  Tory  ex-health 
minister,  Gerry  Malone,  only 
to  see  this  month’s  High 
Court  ruling  force  him  into  a 
re-run  over  spoiled  ballot 
papers. 

Registering  parties  is  not 
in  theory.  Intended  to  stop  In- 
dependents from  running  for 
office,  though  “they  will  have 
to  acquire  some  brand  name,” 
one  official  said  last  night  1 
Registration  also  paves  the  i 
way  towards  letting  future 
Euro-elections  be  run  on  what ; 


are  known  as  dosed  party 
lists,  a form  of  proportional 
representation  whereby  elec- 

SSon0*6  f°r  a party'  not  a 
person. 

t prospect  alarms  some 
Labour  politicians,  libertar- 
2“  “ well  as 
who  fear  that  even  a retdoSi 
bet  ?y«em  wfil  give  too  much 
power  to  party  apparatchiks. 

decId«L  but 
Ieave  each  party 

P=«y  member, wiKhTiS 

S5S  “2 

the  first  seat 


Court  rules  that  lenient  sentence  ignored  need  for  boys’  protection 

Freed  molester  jailed 
after  appeal  by  parents 


Alex  Bellos 


A MAN  who  walked 
free  from  his  convic- 
tion for  molesting 
children  was  yester- 
day sent  to  jail  for  15  months 
after  the  Court  of  Appeal 
ruled  that  parents  of  young 
children  were  entitled  to 
effective  protection. 

Peter  Reed,  a 44-year-old  off 
company  executive,  had  ad- 
mitted six  charges  of  inde- 
cently three  boys 

aged  between  seven  and  11. 
He  was  not  in  court  and  last 
night  presented  himself  at  a 
local  police  station. 

Reed  admitted  the  assaults, 
but  told  police  he  had  not 
thought  he  was  doing  any- 
thing wrong. 

The  appeal  was  the  result  of 
complaints  by  the  boys’ 
parents  that  Judge  Anthony 
Balston,  sitting  at  Maidstone 
crown  court,  gave  Reed  a sus- 


pended sentence  in  June  de- 
spite reports  that  he  was  a 
continuing  risk  to  children. 

The  judge  had  said  he  was 
impressed  by  the  steps  taken 
by  Reed,  of  Sevenoaks,  Kent, 
to  try  to  cure  his  problem  be- 
cause he  had  voluntarily 
sought  therapy  before  the  of- 
fences came  to  light- 

But  yesterday  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  Lord  Bingham, 
sitting  with  Mr  Justice  Potts 
and  Mr  Justice  Butterfield. 

the  original  sentence  was 
“unduly  lenient”  and  there 
were  no  exceptional  circum- 
stances justifying  a sus- 
pended prison  term. 

"The  public  rightly  and 
strongly  condemn  offences  of 
this  kind,"  he  said.  ‘Tarents 
of  young  children  are  entitled 
to  look  to  the  courts  for 
effective  protection  and  that 
means  that  sentences  im- 
posed on  those  who  trans- 
gress as  seriously  as  this 
must  involve  a clear  punitive 


element  which  doesn't  exist 
when  the  offender  is  free  to 
continue  his  ordinary  life. 

“It  is  necessary  to  mark  the 
public  condemnation  of  such 
offences  by  a sentence  of  im- 1 
mediate  imprisonment  both  i 
to  punish  the  offender  and  de- 
ter others.”  I 

The  court  heard  that  the  of- 
fences were  committed  over  a 1 
period  of  about  two  and  a half 
years  when  Reed's  marriage 
was  In  difficulties. 

One  hoy  was  touched  while 
sitting  next  to  Reed  at  a soc- 
cer match  and  another  was 
assaulted  at  a swimming  pooL 
It  was  stated  that  Reed, 
with  no  previous  convictions, 
was  now  separated  from  his 
wife,  although  she  was  sup- 
porting him  in  his  efforts  to 
overcome  his  paedophile  ten- 
dencies. These,  according  to  I 
his  psychiatrist,  stemmed  , 
from  his  having  been  abused 
asachild. 

Reed  was  responding  well  | 


to  therapy,  said  his  counsel, 
Adele  Williams.  He  had  come 
to  terms  with  what  he  had 
done  and  he  would  not  pres- 
ent a danger  to  children  In 
the  future.  But  the  psychia- 
trist feared  the  consequences 
of  any  interruption  in  his 
treatment 

Lord  Bingham  gfliri  these 
mitigating  factors  were  not  ex- 
ceptional and  were  of  a kind 

frequently  encountered  in  such 
cases.  The  court  was  In  no 
doubt  that,  even  If  there  were 
exceptional  circumstances,  the 
offences  would  call  for  immedi- 
ate imprisonment. 

An  appropriate  sentence 
would  normally  he  between 
18  months  and  two  years,  but 
the  court  bore  in  mind  that 
Reed  had  been  through  the 
trauma  of  “double  jeopardy" 
in  having  to  fece  sentence  a 
second  time  when  he  had 
reasonably  concluded  that  he 
had  already  heard  the  worst 
that  could  happen  to  him. 
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Curbs  on  paedophiles  unveiled 


x,.k 


™1^F  t™*1  six  different  backgrounds  for  the  portrait  after  a photo-shoot,  and  Prince  Philip  insisted  on  moving 
arter  complaining  of  a ‘bloody  uncomfortable  sofa’.  Critics’  reaction  to  the  work  has  been  nnenthusiastic 


Lawrence  Donegan 

PLANS  to  restrict  the 
movements  of  convicted 
paedophiles  in  Scotland 
on  their  release  from  prison 
were  unveiled  yesterday. 

A consultation  paper  issued 
by  the  Scottish  Office  in- 
cludes proposals  for  commu- 


namM  sex  offenders  to  stay 
away  from  areas  such  as  play- 
grounds and  schools.  Those 
who  ignored  the  order  would 
face  an  unlimited  fine  or  a 
five-year  prison  sentence, 
even  though  they  not  commit- 
ted a criminal  offence. 

The  proposals  plug  a loop- 
hole in  the  law  which  means 
that  only  sex  offenders  re- 


nity protection  orders  to  leased  since  September  l have 
allow  the  courts  to  order  to  register  their  name  and 


Golden  wedding 
portrait  depicts 
royal  relationship 


RuariA  Mcoll 


THE  Queen  stares,  the 
Duke  glares  and  the 
crowd  “ahhs”  slightly 
nervously.  Those  who 
watched  artist  Tai-Shan 
Schierenberg  unveil  his 
portrait  of  the  monarch 
and  her  consort  yesterday 
found  themselves  caught  in 
the  painted’s  gaze,  as  if  ex- 
pecting a voice  from  above 
to  ask;  “Have  yon  come  a 
long  way?” 

In  reality  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  Prince  Philip 
were  thousands  of  miles 
away  in  India  continuing 
the  state  visit  which  has 
swamped  them  in  contro- 
versy. In  London's  Dock- 
lands, the  portrait  commis- 
sioned by  Reader’s  Digest 
to  celebrate  the  couple’s 
golden  wedding  anniver- 
sary at  least  avoided  one 
exists.  There  were  no  signs 
of  the  sausage-like  digits  of 
Antony  Williams’s  portrait 
of  last  year. 

In  the  painting  the  couple 
look  every  bit  the  septuage- 
narians they  are.  They  sit 


Tai-Shan  Schierenberg  ... 
•prince  Philip  always  angry* 


in  front  of  large  windows  at 
Windsor  Castle.  Con- 
structed nriwg  think  brush 
strokes,  the  Queen’s  fece  is 
rounder  than  in  real  life,  a 
hint  of  a smile  touches  her 
lips.  Prince  Philip,  as 
usual,  looks  stem. 

“He  is  more  class-bound 
than  she  is,’’  said  Mr 
Schierenberg,  who  after  a 
photo-shoot  painted  them 
In  six  separate  sittings. 

The  original  setting  was 
changed  when  Prince 
Philip  decided  he  wanted  a 
window  seat.  “This  is  a 
bloody  uncomfortable 
sofa,”  he  complained. 

Although  Britain’s  art  ex- 
perts dismiss  royal  por- 
traits as  doll,  they  excite 
controversy. 

The  critic  Brian  Sewell 
said:  “The  feces  are  very 
flat,  the  features  almost 
drawn  on  them.  Altogether 
it  is  an  unconvincing  and 
awkward  portrait,  making 
the  Queen  and  the  Duke 
look  as  though  they’ve 
dressed  to  meet  Cilia  Black 
on  some  Blind  Date.” 

But  it  was  the  artist’s  per- 
sonal impression  of  the 
couple  which  fascinated 
those  who  watched  the  un- 
veiling. The  Skegness-born 
35-year-old  said  he  saw  his 
portrait  as  “about  the 
relationship  of  the  Queen 
and  Duke  as  a couple”. 

“It’s  very  interesting. 
The  Queen  calls  the  Duke 
'Philip’,  but  he  always 
refers  to  her  as  *the  Queen’. 
He  is  always  angry  but . . . 
that’s  part  of  his  charm,” 
Mr  Schierenberg  said. 

“When  he  is  in  repose  he 
is  rather  scary,  I can’t 
imagine  him  as  a father. 
She  is  very  fond  of  him  and 
he  is  very  protective  of 
her.” 

The  painting  wDl  bang  on 
the  wall  of  the  Reader’s  Di- 
gest office  at  Canary 
Wharf. 


Posh 
doll 
left 
in  the 
shade 
by  too 
black’ 
Dipsy 

Clare  Longrigg 


ANYONE  who  ventured 
down  to  the  Christmas 
Toy  Fair  at  London's 
Earls  Court  yesterday  was  in 
for  a big  surprise. 

First,  the  eagerly-awaited 
doll  version  of  Posh  Spice  ap- 
peared with  a smirking  pout 
on  its  face  — putting  an  end 
to  weeks  of  speculation  that 
the  figure  representing 
“Posh”  Victoria  Adams 
might  have  an  uncharacteris- 
tic grin. 

The  other  shock  in  store 
was  at  the  Teletuhbies  stand. 
Dipsy  — to  some  people’s  sur- 
prise — had  come  out  black. 
Manufacturers  Golden  Bear 
had  faithfully  Imitated  the  Te- 
letubbies'  varied  pigmenta- 
tion, but  observers  thought 
the  subtle  distinction  between 
Pc's  chalk-white  fece.  Laa 
Laa's  yellow  and  Dipsy ’s 
darker  colouring  had  been 
exaggerated. 

A spokesman  for  Ragdoll, 
creators  of  the  Teletubbies, 
immediately  found  himself 
the  target  of  accusations  of 
politial  correctness. 
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The  Spice  Girl  dolls  pose  for  the  cameras  at  Earls  Court  yesterday  photograph:  paw.  hacxett 


“In  life  there  are  all 
colours.”  he  responded,  "and 
the  Teletubbies  are  a reflec- 
tion of  that  There  are  no  na- 
tionalities in  the  Teletubbies 
— they  are  techno-babies,  but 
they  are  supposed  to  reflect 
life  in  that  sense." 

A BBC  spokeswoman 
agreed  the  Teletubbies  are 
supposed  to  reflect  different 
ethnic  colouring,  but  was  un- 
clear which.  “There  was  a 
thought  of  multiculturalism, 
but  1 don’t  know  how  you 


could  describe  Dipsy  — he  is 
not  black,  more  Indian  or 
Aslan.” 

The  long-awaited  Teletub  by 
toys,  representing  the  stars  of 
Britain's  favourite  TV  pro- 
gramme for  toddlers  and 
spaced-out  homecoming  club- 
bers, are  tipped  by  the  British 
Association  of  Toy  Retailers 
to  outsell  Spice  toys  this 
Christmas  — if  only  because 
there  are  more  of  them  in  the 
shops.  The  toys  sell  for  be- 
tween £5.99  and  £14. 


Manufecturers  of  the  Spice 
Girl  dolls  are  rushing  the  first 
150,000  over  from  their  fac- 
tory in  China.  The  dolls  will 
go  on  sale  in  the  UK  in  De- 
cember, and  each  doU  is  ex- 
pected to  retail  for  a little  leas 
than  £20. 

For  boys  who  do  not  want 
to  be  swamped  by  Christmas 
Girl  Power,  alongside  the 
Posh  Spice  doll  is  a mini-ver- 
sion of  her  boyfriend,  Eng- 
land mid-fielder  David  Beck- 
ham. 


James  Monde 
Community  Affairs 


T IS  dirty,  unsightly  and 


cannot  blame  dogs  either. 
Gum  discarded  by  litter-bugs 
among  18  million,  chewrers  is 
causing  an  expensive  mess. 

In  Oxford  Street.  London, 
alone  there  may  be  300,0°° 
pieces  on  pavements  before 
the  dean-up  squads  move  in. 
Other  busy  parts  of  the  capi- 
tal have  an  estimated  20 

pieces  per  square  metre. 

It  is  embarrassing  for  the 
gyo  million  a year  UK  chew- 
ing gum  Industry,  which  has 
been  promoting  the  denial 
health  benefits  of  Its  product 
So  Wrigley*  the  main  maker, 
has  joined  forces  with  local 
authorities  by  sponsonng  a 


ping  centres 


address  with  the  police.  Any 
future  legislation  would  also 
apply  to  people  convicted  of 
paedophile  offences  overseas. 

There  has  widespread  pub- 
lic concern  about  cases  of 
known  paedophiles,  including 
Liverpudlian  Graham  Strid- 
den, being  released  into  the 
community  without  supervi- 
sion. Mr  Stridgeon.  who  had 
tnid  his  family  he  would  re- 
offend, was  found  walking  the 


streets  with  toys  and  is 
reported  to  have  said:  “I'm 
looking  for  a child". 

Henry  McLeish  Scottish 
Office  minister,  said  he  did  not 
support  “vigilante”  action  by 
local  communities  against  in- 
dividuals, but  there  was  a need 
to  address  the  concerns  of 
parents.  Legislation  would 
restrict  an  individual's  free- 
dom, but  this  had  to  be  bal- 
anced with  his  responsibilities. 


Bodyguard 
‘may  never 
recall  crash’ 


Alex  Duval  Smith  In  Paris 


FRENCH  doctors  be- 
lieve Trevor  Rees- 
Jones,  the  sole  survi- 
vor of  the  crash  which 
killed  Diana,  Princess  of 
Wales,  is  unlikely  ever  to 
remember  the  crucial  last  mo- 
ments of  the  car  journey,  it 
emerged  yesterday  as  he  for- 
mally filed  a civil  suit  in  the 
investigation. 

Yesterday’s  legal  move  by 
Mr  Rees-Jones,  a bodyguard 
whose  employer,  DodI  A1 
Fayed,  died  in  the  August  31 
crash,  is  a formality  in 
Flench  investigations.  It  al- 
lows Mr  Rees-Jones  access  to 
all  legal  documents  and 
mpang  hte  lawyer  must  he 
present  during  any  police  in- 
terviews. It  also  entitles  him 
to  seek  damages  if  anyone  is 
deemed  responsible  for  the 
crash. 

Mr  Rees-Jones  left  the  Pitte 
Salp&triere  hospital  in  Paris 
on  October  3,  after  an  opera- 
tion to  reconstruct  his  jaw, 
severely  damaged  in  the 
crash  in  an  underpass  be- 
neath the  Pont  de  l’Alma. 

Despite  making  a fest  phys- 
ical recovery,  the  former 
paratrooper  remembered  few 
details  of  the  moments  lead- 
ing up  to  the  crash  in  two  in- 
terviews with  Hervfe  Stephan,  i 
one  of  the  investigating  mag- 
istrates in  the  case. 

Yesterday,  a judicial  source  1 
said  medical  opinion  sought , 
by  Judge  Stephan  had  deter- 
mined that  the  type  of  axone- 1 
sia  from  which  Mr  ReesJones 
is  suffering  is  “rarely 
reversible”. 

in  the  absence  of  informa- 
tion  from  Mr  Rees-Jones,  the  | 


investigating  magistrates  — 
who  act  like  independent  de- 
tectives — have  ordered 
police  to  concentrate  on  ana- 
lysing the  wreck  of  the  Mer- 
cedes S280. 

A reconstruction  of  the 
crash,  expected  within  three 
weeks,  will  seek  to  clarity  the 
roles  of  the  deceased  driver, 
Henri  Paul,  who  was  found  to 
be  three  times  over  the  legal 
drink-drive  limit,  and  those  of 
10  men  who  had  been  pursu- 
ing the  car  for  photographic 
agencies.  Police  are  also  look- 
ing for  a Fiat  Uno  which  may 
have  been  hit  by  the 
Mercedes. 

Conclusions  from  the 
reconstruction  of  the  crash 
will,  along  with  interviews, 
film  and  other  evidence,  form 
part  of  the  independent  inves- 
tigating magistrates’  file  on 
the  case. 

When  the  file  on  the  inves- 
tigation is  complete  — at  the 
earliest  in  June  1998  — the 
investigating  magistrates  will 
pass  it  to  the  Parquet  de 
Paris,  a legal  panel  which  will 
decide  whether  it  contains 
sufficient  evidence  to  bring 
charges  against  any  party 
under  French  law. 

The  nine  photographers 
and  one  biker  who  were  pur- 
suing the  Mercedes  before  it 
crashed  have  been  warned 
they  may  fece  charges  of  man- 
slaughter or  "felling  to  assist 
persons  in  danger".  But  they 
cannot  be  charged  until  the 
Parquet  de  Paris  makes  its 
ruling  and  decides  whether 
there  Is  a case  for  a triaL 

Like  Mr  Rees-Jones,  the 
photographers,  the  biker,  the 
AI  Fayed  family  and  Paul’s 
parents  have  all  filed  civil 
suits  in  the  case. 
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World  news  In  brief 


Nation  of  Islam  to 
hold  mass  wedding 

THE  black  separatist  leader  Louis  Farrakhau  has  announced 
he  Intends  to  preside  over  a mass  wedding  of 10,000  couples  in  a 
multiracial  ceremony  in  Washington  in  the  year  2000. 

The  ceremony  will  take  place  on  the  Washington  Mall  on  the 

fifth  anniversary  of  the  Million  Man  March  organised  in  Octo- 
ber 1995  by  Mr  Farrakhan's  Nation  of  Islam  movement 
The  nnnn»n«*‘-wi«>n*  overshadowed  a poor  response  yesterday 
to  his  call  for  a World  Day  of  Atonement  to  mark  the  march’s 

second  anniversary.  Black  Americans  had  been  urged  by  Mr 

FUrrakhan  to  take  a day  off  work  but  there  was  little  evidence 
his  call  was  heeded.  — Martin  Kettle,  Washington. 


Greek-Turk  pact  in  danger 


TENSIONS  between  Athens  and  Ankara  mounted  yesterday 
when  four  Turkish  fighter  jets  ‘buzzed’  a military  transport  plane 
carrying  the  Greek  defence  minister  as  he  flew  over  the  Aegean 
Sea.  It  was  the  second  Incident  of  its  kind  this  week. 

Eye-witnesses  said  the  bulky  C3Q  Hercules  aircraft  returning 
from  exercises  in  Cyprus,  shook  as  four  American-made  F16s 
engaged  to  mock  dogQghls  with  foim  Gi^  jets  acconvanying  it 

Weary  Western  diplomats  said  the  air  incidents  would  proba- 
bly destroy  the  pact  which  the  two  feuding  neighbours,  both  Nato 
members,  signed  in  Madrid  last  July,  agreeing  to  refrain  from 
“provocative  actions".  — Helena  Smith,  Athens. 


’Alio  ’alio 

THE  Elysee  Palace  has  had  to  double  its  budget  for  next  year  to 
E4  m ni  inn  because  the  President  of  France  has  not  been  paying 
bis  phone  bills. 

Aware  of  the  need  to  keeping  its  new  shareholders  happy  with 
evidence  of  strict  financial  management  recently  privatised 
France  Telecom  has  insisted  President  Chirac  start  paying  on 
time  from  next  January,  a company  spokeswoman  said. 

“Actually,  it’s  not  just  the  president”  the  spokeswomen  said. 
“Quite  a few  other  departments  are  notoriously  late  payers.  As  a 
whole,  the  government  is  usually  about  £200  million  in  arrears 
and,  in  the  new  age  of  competition,  we  couldn’t  carry  on  like 
that"  — John  Henley.  Paris. 


Unsafe  secrets 

WHISKY,  bam  salad  and  porn  magazines  were  retrieved  along 
with  more  conventional  valuables  like  bullion  and  paintings 
when  private  safes  were  opened  after  a blaze  at  a Paris  bank. 

Bank  staff  at  Credit  Lyonnais  said  one  customer  kept  a bottle  of 
whisky  in  his  safe  and  came  round  to  tipple  behind  his  wife’s 
bade.  Another  kept  a salad  and  a slice  ofham  which  he  renewed 
each  week.  Some  stored  soap  cakes  stolen  from  hotels. 

The  safes,  opened  after  the  headquarters  of  the  state-owned 
bank  were  damaged  by  fire  last  year,  also  held  the  classics  eff 
wealth — thousands  of  bullion  bars,  gold  coins.  Jewels,  fur  coats, 
share  certificates — and  keys  to  other  safes. — Reuters.  Paris. 


Mexican  MPs  reopen  enquiry 

APOTENTIALLY  explosive  Mexican  Investigation  Into  corrup- 
tion inside  a government-run  fbod-fbr-the-poor  organisation  has 
been  reopened  by  opposition  MPs  less  than  a year  after  it  was 
closed  down  by  MPs  loyal  to  those  implicated^ 

Legislators  from  the  main  opposition  parties  that  make  up  the 
new  majority  coalition  in  Congress  said  they  would  reopen  the 
enquiry  Into  the  scandals  inside  Conasupo,  formerly  headed  by 
Raul  Salinas  de  Gortari,  jailed  brother  of  exiled  president  Carlos 
Salinas  de  GortarL 

Legislators  believe  the  investigation  will  turn  up  information 
implicating  Raul  Salinas — and  possibly  other  top  officials  from 
the  Institutional  Revolutionary  Party  (PKt) — in  a series  of  dodgy 
deals. — Andrew  Downie,  Mexico  City. 


‘Final’  effort  against  rabies 

CLAIMING  rabies  wffl  soon  be  “eliminated  from  the  European 
Union",  die  EU  Commission  in  Brussels  has  approved  a budget  of 
£2-6  million  next  year  far  a campaign  to  vaccinate  foxes  in  the 
handful  of  areas  still  infected. 

Seven  countries  win  receive  the  vaccines,  but  Denmark  wiD 
take  more  than  half  the  budget  France  gets  the  next  largest  share, 
£80,000,  although  there  has  been  no  recorded  case  of  Ihe  disease 
there  for  10  months.  The  EU  programme,  justified  in  part  by  the 
goal  to  raider  Britain’s  stern  quarantine  laws  unnecessary, 
cranes  as  Britain  has  proposed  allowing  vaccinated  pets  from  the 
EU  to  enter  and  leave  Britain  freely. — Martin  Walker,  Brussels 


Secessionists  seize  Comorans 

ANJOU  AN  secessionists  say  they  have  arrested  20  Comoran 
soldiers  who  arrived  on  the  Indian  Ocean  island  disguised  as 
civilians  intent  on  fresh  efforts  to  re  incorporate  the  territory. 

Anjouan  seceded  from  the  Republic  of  the  Comoros  in  August 
as  a prelude  to  independence  or  a return  to  rule  by  France,  the 
former  colonial  power.  France  has  rejected  the  idea. 

Secessionists  on  Anjouan  are  holding  63  prisoners  captured 
in  last  month’s  failed  government  bid  to  crush  the  revolt  in 
which  about  40  government  troops  died.  — Reuters,  Anjouan. 


Kohl  ‘aims  to  stay  until  2002’ 

HELMUT  KOHL  yesterday 
announced  his  intention  to  be- 
come the  longest-serving 
chancellor  in  German  history 
following  elections  next  year 
by  staying  in  office  until  2002. 

In  an  interview  with  ZDF 
television,  he  doused  specula- 
tion that  he  might  not  serve 
another  foil  term  sparked  by 
comments  on  Wednesday 
after  a conference  of  the 
Christian  Democrats  in  Leip- 
zig that  he  wanted  his  loyal 
lieutenant.  Wolfgang  Schdu- 
ble  (right),  to  succeed  him. 

The  opposition  SPD  said  the 
wheelchair-bound  Mr  SchSu- 
ble  was  a formidable  oppo- 
nent — Reuters,  Bonn. 


For  whom  alarm  bells  pealed 

FIVE  men  hoping  to  tie  the  knot  with  a Thai  woman  found  out  at 
Amsterdam’s  Schiphol  Airport  they  were  all  waiting  for  the  same 
bride — a suspected  con  artist  who  never  showed  up. 

The  men  were  victims  of  a Bangkok-based  scam  In  which  a 
woman  placed  personal  advertisements  in  Dutch  newspapers 
under  dozens  of  different  names.  Claiming  she  wanted  to  marry  a 
Dutchman,  the  woman  sent  photos  and  poured  ha-  heart  out  in 
letters  to  anybody  who  answered  her  ads.  As  the  long-distance 
romances  blossomed,  the  woman’s  letters  included  requests  for 
cash,  including  1,250  guilders  (£400)  for  a flight  to  Amsterdam. 

With  wedding  bells  ringing  in  their  ears,  the  Dutch  men 
probably  did  not  hear  any  alarm  bells — until  they  ran  into  each 
other  at  Schiphol  and  began  comparing  notes. — AP. 

Amsterdam. 


Police  guard  arrested  Algerians  in  Puteaux,  west  of  Paris,  in  October  1961.  France  was  accused  of  double  standards  yesterday  for  trying  Maiuice 
Papon  for  his  wartime  activities  but  not  for  a dampdown  on  Algerians,  np  to  200  of  whom  were  allegedly  killed  while  he  was  Paris  police  chief  in  i9oi 

Sympathy  card  woos  jury 


Paid  Webstar  In  Paris 


A! 


which  Included  clafrnm  that  “I  have  never  ceased  to  tory.  We  have  watched  the  Yesterday,  the  Interior 
he  had  wept  over  the  fete  of  mourn  for  my  Jewish  com-  scientific  and  technical  minister,  Jean-Pierre  Che- 
deported  Jews  and  was  hor-  patriots  and  foreign  Jews.'”  organisation  of  collective  vfenement.  promised  to 
rifled  by  the  Holocanst,  Under  questioning  from  murder.  For  me,  that  con-  reopen  the  inquiry  into  the 
may  reinforce  defence  alle-  Serge  Klarefeld,  who  bad  demns  the  century  in  which  1961  police  action  and 
nations  that  Mr  Papon’s  gone  back  on  a weekend  de-  we  live.”  allow  access  to  archives 


FTER  Maurice  Pa-  rifled  by  the  Holocaust,  Under  questioning  from  murder, 
pon,  aged  87,  sur-  may  reinforce  defence  alle-  Serge  Klarefeld,  who  bad  demns  the  century  in  which 
prised  the  Bor-  gallons  that  Mr  Papon’s  gone  back  on  a weekend  de-  we  live." 
dearuc  assize  court  previous  attempts  to  ex-  els  ion  to  leave  the  court  in  Mr  Paj 
Jby  claiming  that  press  "regrets”  for  his  war-  protest  at  Mr  Papon’s  Gaullist  i 

risked  his  life  to  time  adhesion  to  Philippe  1978,  als 

rs  during  the  war,  Pfetain’s  regime  have  been  tions  tha 


he  had  risked  his  life  to 
save  Jews  during  the  war. 


the  prosecution  was  again  deliberately  cut  out  of  tele- 
taken  aback  yesterday  vision  and  other 
when  a Ganliist  former  interviews. 


prime  minister,  Pierre 
Messmer,  made  a moving 
appeal  to  forgive  and  forget 
wartime  differences. 

Prosecution  Lawyers  ad- 


Putting  aside  his  usual 
haughty  approach,  Mr  Pa- 
pon broke  a ruling  not  to 
raise  the  wartime  period 
during  the  court's  formal 


M have  never 
ceased  to  mourn 
for  my  Jewish 
compatriots’ 


Mr  Papon,  who  became  a which  would  normally  be 
Gaullist  cabinet  minister  In  secret  for  60  years. 

1978,  also  rejected  accusa-  Despite  Mr  Messmer’s 
tions  that  he  had  been  res-  plea  for  French  people  to 


The  Guarclia«EWdW^ctob«J7iMT 


Jospin 

bills 

spark 

storm 


Jon  Henley  In  Parts 

TO  A storm  erf  criticism 
Q-pm  right  and  left,  the , 
French  cabinet  yester- 
day sent  to  pariiamentbllis 
revising  the  country’s  immi- 
gration and  citizenship  tews. 

During  the  campaign  before 

his  election  as  Socialist  prune 
minister.  Lionel  Jospin  had 
promised  to  scrap  current 
immigration  legislation,  a 
confusing  mish-mash  which 
in  part  dates  back  to  1945. 

Mr  Jospin's  decision  to 
water  down  rather  than  drop 
the  latest  revisions  drew  Are 
from  the  right,  as  well  as  from 
leftwing  intellectuals  and 
human  rights  groups  who 
want  more  radical  changes. 

President  Jacques  Chirac,  a 
conservative,  said  he  had 
"reservations"  about  the 
bills,  whidh  contain  15  main 
changes  aimed  at  making  it 
easier  for  some  illegal  immi- 
grants to  get  residence  per- 
mits and  for  foreigners  to 
gain  French  nationality. 

Charles  Pasqua,  the  right- 
wing  former  interior  minister 
who  introduced  the  most 
terday  for  trying  Maurice  hardline  and  controversial  erf 
a Paris  police  chief  in  1961  the  current  immigration 

laws,  slammed  the  proposed 
■ reforms,  saying  they  would 

fc  III  # tUrn  “ilzunlSration  lnt0  a 

>11  I I I ^But  the  anti-racist  group 

| I Y MRAP  was  also  strongly  criil- 

J na}  arguing  tha*  they  “will  do 

m nothing  to  prevent  the  immi- 

grant from  remaining  the  ob- 
Yesterday.  the  interior  Ject  of  suspicion  in  France", 
blister,  Jean-Pierre  Che-  With  a population  of  58 

million,  France  may  have  as 
many  as  1 million  illegal  im- 
migrants and  immigration 
has  long  been  a political 
issue.  The  far-right  National 
Front  which  won  15  per  cent 
of  the  vote  in  this  year’s  par- 
liamentary elections,  has 


ponsible  for  an  action  by 
the  Paris  police  in  1961  in 


stop  hating  each  other  and  blamed 
seek  reconciliation , public  France's  record  115  per  cent 
auger  directed  at  Mr  Papon  unemployment 
seems  unlikely  to  decrease  The  interior  minister,  Jean- 
dnring  the  coming  weeks  Pierre  Chevenement, 


foreigners 


which  200  Algerian  protest-  anger  directed  at  Mr  Papon 
ers  were  allegedly  mur-  seems  unlikely  to  decrease 


dered.  He  was  the  capital's 
police  chief  at  the  time. 


when  about  70  defence  wit- 


mitted  privately  that  they  examination  of  his  person- 


He  told  the  jury  that  al-  nesses  will  speak  on  his 
though  the  death  toll  had  behalf! 


were  concerned  that  the 
two  latest  twists  in  the  trial 
appeared  to  have  affected 
the  attitude  of  the  nine- 
member  jury. 

Mr  Papon,  who  faces  life 
imprisonment  on  charges 


ality  and  career  record  on  release,  the  former  Vichy  timated  it  was  nowhere 
Wednesday.  Stung  by  pros-  official  said  he  had  wept  at  near  as  high  as  the  figure 
ecution  accusations  of  cyni-  Christmas  1943,  two  days  given  by  a historian.  Mr  Pa- 
pism, he  suddenly  stood  up  after  a deportation  train  pon  said  that  15  or  20  pro- 
and  said  that  he  bad  made  had  left  Bordeaux.  testers  had  been  thrown 


cism,  he  suddenly  stood  up 
and  said  that  he  had  made 
every  effort  to  save  Jews 
from  deportation  from 


been  deliberately  underes-  Yesterday  bis  lawyer, 
timated  it  was  nowhere  Jean-Marc  Varan  t,  said  his 
near  as  high  as  the  figure  client  would  be  forced  to 
given  by  a historian.  Mr  Pa-  leave  a privately  owned 
pon  said  that  15  or  20  pro-  wine  chfiteau  where  he  has 


id  left  Bordeaux.  testers  had  been  thrown 

“These  events  [the  Hole-  into  the  Seine,  compared 


been  staying  since  Tuesday, 
because  of  death  threats  to 


of  crimes  against  humanity  I occupied  Bordeaux. 


caust]  have  convinced  me 
that  tiie  20th  century  la  one 


with  the  official  statistic  of  the  owner. 


defended  the  bills.  “Our  goal 
Is  to  stop  making  the  immi- 
grant a punch-bag,  a hostage 
to  a political  debate  that  is 
biased,  poisoned  and  booby- 
trapped,”  he  said. 

The  new  immigration  bill, 
due  to  be  debated  in  parlia- 
ment In  November,  wHl  cre- 
ate a series  erf  temporary  resi- 
dence permits,  particularly 


in  connection  with  the  war-  “1  risked  deportation  and  of  the  most  atrocious  in  his- 1 the  police, 

time  deportation  of  1,560  perhaps  my  life  to  remove 


two  dead  in  clashes  with  The  trial  is  due  to  end  on  I for  old  people  with  ties  to 


December  23. 


France  or  for  the  sick. 


Jews  to  Nazi  Germany,  may 
have  won  sympathy  after 
being  Insulted  and  jostled 
during  three  days  in 
prison,  and  then  hounded 
from  hotel  to  hotel  since 
being  allowed  to  leave  jail 
for  private  accommodation 
because  of  heart  problems. 

His  two-hour  spontane- 
ous speech  to  the  court. 


139  Jews  from  a list,”  he 
said.  ‘T  was  torn  apart  by 
Nazi  repression  against  the 
Jewish  people. 

“My  parents  have  always 
stopped  me  from  crying  in 
public.  It  Is  despicable  to 
claim  that  I have  no  feel- 
ings about  the  sufferings 
inflicted  on  the  Jewish 
community. 


Caribbean  fury 


banana  ruling 


o 


The  anniversary  of 
Chelsea  vice-chairman 
Matthew  Harding's  death 
sees  his  legacy  still  bitterly 
divided. 

Martin  Thorpe  canvasses  views 


Sports?  cover  story 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 

EUROPE  was  yesterday 
accused  of  reneging  on 
the  Lome  Convention, 
which  commits  the  European 
Union  to  promoting  trade 
with  developing  countries. 
The  European  Commission 
signalled  that  it  accepted  a 
World  Trade  Organisation 
(WTO)  ruling  that  the  conven- 
tion infringes  market  rules  by 
giving  preferential  treatment 
to  Caribbean  banana 
producers. 

The  ruling  has  caused  con- 
sternation in  developing 
countries.  Following  a month 
of  lobbying,  Edwin  Laurent, 
the  eastern  Caribbean  states' 
ambassador  to  the  EU,  ap- 
peared close  to  despair. 
"There  Is  little  basis  for  opti- 
mism. We  can  only  fight  on 
and  hope  reason  will  prevail 
Within  Europe  the  cost  of  let- 
ting us  go  under  will  be  much 
greater  than  any  price  it  is 
paying  now. 

“We  believed  we  were  safe 
under  the  Lome  Convention. 
The  Commission  says  it 
wants  to  respect  international 
obligations  and  Lom6  is  just 
that  The  Commission  has 
some  great  brains  — maybe 
they  will  be  able  to  come  up 
with  some  ideas.” 

Some  Caribbean  islands 
such  as  Dominica,  St  Vincent 
and  St  Lucia  fear  their  small- 
scale  termers  will  be  put  out 
of  business  and  their  econo- 
mies ruined  because  they  will 
be  unable  to  compete  with  the 
large  Latin  American  produc- 
ers who  promoted  the  com- 
plaint to  the  WTO. 

Banana  exports  represent 
between  40  and  50  per  cent  of 
total  exports  and  more  than 
70  per  cent  of  agricultural 
production  from  the  three  is- 
lands. Caribbean  diplomats 
have  warned  that  same  farm- 


ers might  resort  to  drug 
production. 

The  Commission's  decision 
follows  WTO  support  for  a 
complaint  brought  by  the 
United  States  and  four  Latin 
American  countries  — most 
of  which  have  never  exported 
bananas  to  Europe  — that  the 
EU’s  preferential  treatment  of 
former  colonial  possessions 
in  the  Issuing  of  banana  ex- 
port licences  discriminates 
unfairly. 

The  ruling  has  caused  bit- 
ter controversy  since  the 
complaint  was  brought  at  the 
behest  of  the  US  multi- 
national Chiquita,  which  al- 
ready controls  70  per  cent  or 
j banana  exports  to  Europe. 
Chiquita  has  apparently 
made  campaign  contributions 
j to  the  US  Democratic  Party. 

Mr  Laurent,  who  also  repre- 
sents the  Islands  at  the  WTO, 
was  not  allowed  to  put  their 
case  for  special  treatment  be- 
, fore  the  panel  investigating  the 
complaint,  which  was  headed 
by  a US  forma-  Democratic 
Congressman,  and  which  had 
one  representative  notionaDy 
from  the  Third  World. 

The  panel  decided  the  Lome 
Convention  was  compatible 
with  WTO  rules  but  that  the 
licences  mechanism  used  to 
give  preferential  treatment 
was  unacceptable. 

The  Lomb  convention, 
signed  in  1975  between  the  EU 
and  70  developing  countries, 
commits  Europe  to  promoting 
their  economic,  social  and 
cultural  development. 

In  a statement  in  Geneva, 
the  Commission  said  it  sup- 
ported the  WTO  settlement 
but  was  looking  for  a mecha- 
nism to  respect  its  Lome  obli- 
gations. Officials  have  a year 
to  come  up  with  a solution. 

The  Clinton  administration 
suggested  donating  financial 
aid  to  the  islands  but  that  was 
rejected  by  Mr  Laurent. 
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Britain 
backs 
call  for 
move  to 
punish 

Iraq 


sanctions 


ton  Black  

Diplomatic  Editor 

BRITABV  is  backing  the 
Baited  States  in  calling 
for  new  sanctionsto 
Iraq  for  foiling  to  co- 
operate with  DN  weawnsS 

2£5«’  5®*^ 

rj**s  a bruismg  battle  to  I 
overcome  divisions  In  the 
Security  Co  unciL  1 

As  consultations  contin- 
wg  m New  York,  Foreign 
Office  officials  confirmed 
tost  night  that  Britain  was 
fiUly  behind  a US  demand 
to  Impose  travel  restric- 
tions on  all  members  of 
Iraq’s  armed  forces,  police 
and  intelligence  services  as 
**  ““Payees  of  the 
Iraqi  defence  ministry  and 
its  Military-Industrial 
Commission. 

Washington  and  London 
atoo  want  to  suspend  peri- 
odic reviews  of  Iraqi  com- 
pliance until  next  April, 
guaranteeing  that  the  foil 
package  of  UN  sanctions, 
including  the  oil  embargo, 
would  remain  in  place. 

The  new  moves  follow 
last  week’s  report  to  the 
Security  Council  by  the 


WORLD  NEWS 


Iran  spied  on  US 
forces  before  blast 


James  Risen  In  Washington 

■ RANT  AN  intelligence 


Yesterday's  census  in  Iraq  may  reveal  the  toll  taken  by  two  wars  and  seven  years  of  sanctions  photograph.-  jasswhomammed 

UN’s  special  commission  The  Unscom  chief.  Rich-  action  against  Baghdad,  French  oil  giant  Total,  fbr 
(TJnscom),  which  said  Presl-  ard  Butler,  described  a which  owes  Moscow  about  investing  in  Iran, 
dent  Saddam  Hussein  had  report  Iraq  submitted  last  £6  billion  for  Soviet-era  Determination  to  main- 
failed  to  give  a complete  month  as  “Incomplete  and  arms  sales.  fain  the  shaky  UN  consen- 

mventory  of  his  arsenal  as  containing  significant  lnac-  France,  poised  to  «'f"  sus  on  Iraq  means  that 
demanded  by  the  UN  reso-  curacies”,  especially  con-  lucrative  new  oil  contracts  compromise  over  the  pro- 
inti  ons  which  ended  the  cerning  its  feared  biologi-  in  Iraq  once  the  sanctions  posed  travel  ban  is  likely, 
1991  Golf  war.  cal  weapons  programme.  are  lifted,  is  also  likely  to  unless  President  Saddam 

"We  think  there  is  a Diplomats  said  that  a be  unhappy  with  the  US  misjudges  his  moment  to 
strong  need  for  a robust  counter-resolution  being  proposal,  especially  at  a again  challenge  Unscom  or 
response  to  show  that  the  circulated  at  the  UN  by  time  of  threats  by  Washing-  the  US  — and  helps  close 
UN  means  business,"  said  Russia  used  strong  lan-  ton  to  punish  non-US  com-  ranks  on  the  Security 
one  British  official.  guage  bat  proposed  little  panies,  including  the  Council- 


action  against  Baghdad, 
which  owes  Moscow  about 
£6  billion  for  Soviet-era 
arms  sales. 

France,  poised  to  sign 
lucrative  new  oil  contracts 
in  Iraq  once  the  sanctions 
are  lifted,  is  also  likely  to  i 
be  unhappy  with  the  US  1 
proposal,  especially  at  a 
time  of  threats  by  Washing- 
ton to  punish  non-US  com- 
panies, including  the 


French  oil  giant  Total,  fbr 
investing  in  Iran. 

Determination  to  main- 
tain the  shaky  UN  consen- 
sus on  Iraq  means  that 
compromise  over  the  pro- 
posed travel  ban  is  likely, 
unless  President  Saddam 
misjudges  his  moment  to 
again  challenge  Unscom  or 
the  US  — and  helps  close 
ranks  on  the  Security 
Co  unciL 


■ United  States  milltaiy  per- 
sonnel and  {facilities  in  Saudi 
Arabia  at  least  a year  before 
the  bombing  of  a military 
housing  there  killed 

19  air  force  personnel  in  June 
1996,  according  to  US  officials. 

US  military  and 
intelligence  officials  became 
so  concerned  about  the  Iran- 
ian surveillance  In  1995  that 
Washington  asked  Saudi  Ara- 
bia’s intelligence  agency  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the 
Iranians  to  monitor  its  per- 
sonnel, officials  said. 

The  disclosure  raises  new 
questions  about  why  US  com- 1 
menders  did  not  take  more  i 
extensive  precautions  to 
Increase  the  security  of  their  1 
bases  before  the  bombing  of ! 
the  Khobar  Towers  housing 
complex  in  Dbahran. 

While  the  evidence  of  Iran- 
ian intelligence  surveillance 
does  not  tie  Iran’s  Islamic 
regime  directly  to  the  blast, 
the  information  further  fuels 
questions  about  why  US  offi- 
cials have  appeared  sceptical 
of  Saudi  Arabia's  assertions 
of  Iranian  complicity. 

Surveillance  of  US  military 
personnel  by  agents  working 
out  of  Iran’s  intelligence 
station  in  Jeddah,  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, became  a serious  prob- 
lem In  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1995.  sources  said. 

The  Iranians  were  monitor- 
ing US  military  officers  and 
other  personnel  throughout 
Saudi  Arabia,  including 
Americans  working  at  Saudi 
military  facilities. 

US  facials  became  con- 
vinced that  the  surveillance 
was  part  of  Iran’s  planning 
for  possible  terrorist  strikes 


British  warship 

‘warned  off’ 

IRAN  yesterday  accused 
United  States  forces  of 
stepping  up  their  spying  on 
Iranian  war  games  in  the 
Gulf,  and  said  It  had 
warned  off  the  British  de- 
stroyer Nottingham  after  it 
had  come  “within  shoo  ting 
range9’  of  its  warships. 

“Iran's  stealth  planes  are 
watching  the  US  air  force 
and  navy  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  which . . . have  inten- 
sified their  espionage  oper- 
ations since  the  start  of 
Iran’s  war  games,”  Rear- 
Admiral  Akbar  Ahmadian, 
quoted  by  the  official 
Iranian  news  agency  IRNA, 
said. 

Rear-Admiral  Ashkbons 
Danehkar,  quoted  by  the 
Kayhan  newspaper,  said: 
“It  [Nottingham]  came 
within  shooting  range  of 
the  powerful  forces  of  the 
Islamic  Republic  of  Iran.  It 
immediately  sailed  away 
from  our  warships  after 
being  warned.”  — Reuters. 


against  US  personnel  and 
bases  in  Saudi  Arabia,  offi- 
cials said. 

The  extensive  nature  of  the 
surveillance  finally  prompted 
US  officials  to  ask  Saudi  Ara- 
bia's intelligence  forces  to  step 
in.  Saudi  intelligence  ordered 
the  area  around  the  Iranian 
consulate  in  Jeddah  — where 
the  intelligence  station  had  Its 
offices  — to  be  “flooded”  with 
Saadi  agents  conducting 
counter-surveillance. 

For  a thne,  that  made  it 
nearly  impossible  for  the  Ira- 
nians to  monitor  US  person- 
nel, and  Iran  closed  its  Jed- 
dah intelligence  station  in 


July  1995,  But  it  reopenedin 
March  1996  and  apparently 
resumed  its  operations. 

The  Iranian  surveillance 
underscores  the  controversy 
about  the  security  precau- 
tions taken  at  Khobar  Towers 
before  the  attack. 

US  officials  have  stressed 
that  they  have  not  seen  the 
evidence  allegedly  proving 
Iranian  involvement  in  the 
terrorist  strike.  At  the  same 
tune,  FBI  officials  conducting 
the  US  investigation  into  the 
I blast  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed frustration  at  the  lack 
of  co-operation  they  have 
I received  from  Saudi  Arabia 
in  sharing  evidence. 

Hani  Abdel  Rahim  Hussein 
Sayegh,  the  Saudi  dissident 
and  Khobar  suspect  arrested 
in  Canada  in  March  — who 
the  FBI  had  hoped  would  pro- 
vide information  that  would 
crack  the  case  — has,  Instead, 
been  a disappointment  He 
reportedly  implicated  a 
, senior  Iranian  intelligence  of- 
ficer in  a 1995  conspiracy  to 
attack  US  targets  in  Saudi 
I Arabia,  but  could  not  provide 
evidence  directly  linking  the 
Iranians  to  the  Khobar  blast 

But  Mr  Sayegh’s  deal  with 
the  FBI  has  fallen  through, 
and  he  is  no  longer  co-operat- 
ing with  US  Investigators.  He 
now  claims  that  he  can  prove 
he  was  in  Iran  at  the  time  of 
the  bombing  and  was  not 
involved  In  the  attack. 

Critics  within  the  US  gov- 
ernment complain  that  the 
administration  of  President 
Bill  Clinton  baa  taken  an 
overly  legalistic  approach  to 
searching  for  Iranian  ties  to 
the  attack.  Clear  proof  of  com- 
plicity might  pressure  the  ad- 
ministration to  retaliate,  at  a 
time  when  many  observers 
believe  Tehran  to  be  slowly 
moderating  its  policies.  — 
Los  Angeles  Times. 


‘Pregnancy’  rekindles  fears  for  maid’s  life 


Claire  Wallenstein  In  Manila 

A YOUNG  Filipina  maid 
who  escaped  the  death 
penalty  after  killing  her  abu- 
sive boss  in  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  could  (face  the  threat 
of  execution  once  again  — in 
her  home  country. 

Speculation  is  rife  in  the 
Philippines  press  that  unmar- 
ried Muslim  Sarah  Balabagan, 
aged  18,  may  be  pregnant  with 
the  child  of  a television  host. 

Sex  before  marriage  is  a 
crime  under  Islamic  law  and 
the  punishment  can  be  death 
by  whipping,  carried  out  by 
any  Muslim  or  relative. 

Miss  Balabagan  hit  the 
headlines  amid  international 
outcry  in  1995  after  being  con- 
demned to  death  for  stabbing 
the  Arab  employer  who  had 
tried  to  rape  her.  She  won  a 
last-minute  reprieve,  but 
served  a short  jail  term  and 
received  100  lashes. 

When  she  returned  home, 
the  poor  girl  from  Mindanao 
in  the  southern  Philippines 
became  an  instant  heroine. 
Thousands  of  dollars  flooded 


Sarah  Balabagan  has  already 
escaped  one  death  sentence 

in  from  well-wishers,  she  took 
up  a government  grant  to 
study  law,  and  a film  of  her 
life.  The  Sarah  Balabagan 
Story,  was  made. 

Censors  held  back  the  film 
for  almost  a year,  fearing  it 
could  jeopardise  efforts  to 
save  John  Aquino,  a Filipino 
also  on  death  row  in  the  UAE. 
It  was  finally  released  on 
Wednesday. 


However,  the  Philippines 
press  rumour  mill  started  to 
grind  in  earnest  when  the 
previously  publicity-hungry 
Miss  Balabagan  failed  to 
show  up  for  promotion 
events.  When  film  company 
officials  discovered  she  was 
in  Malaysia,  it  was  suggested 
that  she  had  gone  into  hiding 
to  conceal  her  “pregnancy”. 

Showbiz  columnists 
recalled  how  In  her  last  tele- 
vision interview  she  ap- 
peared to  have  put  on  weight 
and  had  sat  with  a cushion 
over  her  stomach. 

Miss  Balabagan  denied  the 
rumours  after  being  tracked 
down  in  Malaysia. 

But  women's  rights  groups 
fear  the  damage  done  to  her 
chaste  image  could  put  her  life 
I at  risk  if  she  returns.  Rose 
Vega  of  Women  Against  Crime 
said:  “Even  if  the  pregnancy 
gossip  is  not  true,  people  may 
still  believe  she  had  an  extra- 
marital relationship. 

“This  will  bring  shame  on 
her  and  her  family,  which  is 
no  small  matter  for  Muslims. 
This  in  itself  could  put  her  in 
great  danger.” 
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Former  ruler  tightens  his 
grip  on  Congo-Brazzaville 


n.tanBan  Friday  Octobermgj? 


Ctwts  McGraal 
In  JohannMbura 


CONGO-Brazzavifle’s 
former  Marxist 
ruler.  General  Denis 
Sassou  Nguesso,  con- 
solidated his  control  over  the 
country  yesterday,  putting 
paid  to  a United  Nations  plan 
for  a peacekeeping  force,  but 
the  deposed  elected  president 
now  being  hunted  by  bis 
forces  defiantly  insisted  the 
war  is  not  over. 

Gen  Sassou  declared  vic- 
tory in  the  four-month  civil 
war  after  his  militia  seized 
control  of  the  capital.  Brazza- 
ville, and  the  country's  main 
oil  port.  Pointe-Noire.  with 
the  backing  of  Angolan 
troops,  tanks  and  jets. 

The  United  States  and  the 
UN  condemned  the  Angolan 
intervention  which  helped 
bring  sudden,  sweeping  suc- 
cess for  Gen  Sassou 's  Cobra 
militia  after  long  periods  of 
stalemate  in  a conflict  which 
has  claimed  thousands  of  lives. 

The  fall  of  the  capital  and 
Congo-Brazzaville's  second 
city,  Pointe-Noire.  appeared 
to  seal  the  fate  of  the  deposed 


president.  Pascal  Lissouba- 
But  yesterday  Mr  Lissouba 
defiantly  insisted  in  a radio 
broadcast  that  he  Is  still  his 
country’s  legitimate  leader 
even  though  be  is  in  hiding. 

“1  can  only  regard  myself  as 
president,  since  I have  not 
seen  in  front  of  me  my  succes- 
sor, elected  democratically  as 
I was,"  he  told  Radio  France 
Internationale  in  a telephone 
interview  from  an  undis- 
closed hideout. 


Jean-Marie  Tassoua.  con- 
firmed that  his  forces  were 
hunting  Mr  Lissouba.  The 
general  said  that  if  they  cap- 
, ture  him  they  wfll  try  him  for 
crimes  against  humanity. 

"Now  that  we  control  the 
city  we  can  start  drinking 
champagne."  he  added. 

Gen  Sassou  ruled  then- 
Marxist  Congo-Brazzaville 
from  1979  until  free  elections 
in  1992  when  he  lost  to  Mr  Lis- 
souba.  The  power  struggle  be- 


‘Nowthatwe control  the  city  we 
can  start  drinking  champagne’ 


The  fugitive  president,  who 
insisted  he  remains  inside  the 
country,  said  he  barely 
escaped  with  his  life  when  the 
presidential  palace  was 
bombed,  and  that  he  still  con- 
siders himself  a target 
"Of  course,  my  life  is  in 
danger ...  I was  at  home  in 
the  palace  when  they  fired 
missiles  that  could  easily 
have  killed  me.”  he  said. 

In  Brazzaville,  jubilant 
Cobra  militiamen  celebrated 
as  their  commander.  General 


tween  than,  broke  out  when 
government  forces  surrounded 
Gen  Sassou 's  home  in  a crack- 
down on  his  private  mflitia 
ahead  of  elections  scheduled 
for  July.  Both  men  were  candi- 
dates until  the  vote  was  called 
off  because  of  the  fighting. 

Angola’s  defence  ministry 
admitted  that  troops  had 
crossed  into  Congo-Brazza- 
ville from  the  Cabinda  en- 
clave on  Wednesday,  but  said 
they  quickly  returned. 

The  military  commander  in 


Pointe-Noire  told  his  forces  j 
not  to  resist  the  foreign  ! 
troops.  Witnesses  yesterday  | 
described  Angolan  tanks 
moving  through  the  city 
throughout  the  day.  Some  de- 
scribed the  Angolans  as  foe 
main  force  in  foe  port  city. 

In  Washington,  foe  state  ! 
department  spokesman, 
James  Rubin,  condemned  foe 
Angolan  incursion.  •' 

"The  point  is  that  we  do  not 
support  their  involvement 
there,  that  they  don’t  belong 
there,  they  belong  in  Angola,"  | 
he  said.  "And  we  would  pre- 
fer to  see  the  Angolan  govern-  1 
meat  spending  its  time  and  | 
energy ...  on  implement- 
ing.. . their  own  peace  agree- 
ment rather  than  in  other 
countrie  involved  in  vio- 
lence of  this  kind.” 

Gen  Sassou’s  apparent  vic- 
tory thwarts  the  plan  of  the 
UN  secretary-general,  Kofi 
Annan,  fbr  a peacekeeping 
force  for  Congo-Brazzaville. 

Brazzaville  was  reported 
largely  calm  last  night.  Refu- 
gees crossing  foe  Congo  river 
into  neighbouring  Kinshasa 
said  young  people  had  taken  to 
the  streets  chanting:  “Peace, 
peace,  we  want  peace." 


Rebels  of  the  Sudan  People’s  liberation  Army  train  near  the  frontline  at  Kalipapa.  40  miles  east 

Juba,  which  Is  held  by  government  forces  and  which  SPLA  fighters  are  closing  in  on  photograph:  cownne  dupka 


Hero’s  welcome  for 


Che,  30  years  on 


Jonathan  Steele  reports  from  Catalina  de  Guines, 
on  the  route  of  the  guerrilla  leader’s  final  journey 


Raul  martinez 
watched  in  sadness, 
baseball  cap  in  hand, 
as  the  cortege  of 
seven  army  jeeps  slowly 
passed,  each  with  a small  box, 
draped  with  a flag,  on  a 
trailer.  The  last  time  he  had 
seen  the  guerrilla  coman- 
dante.  Che  Guevara  had  been 
at  foe  head  of  a victorious 
rebel  column  inarching  to  Ha- 
vana in  January  1959. 

‘There  was  huge  emotion.” 
he  recalled.  “We  knew  they 
were  coming.  They  had  a fleet 
of  lorries  and  just  one  tank. 
There  was  a small  garrison  of 
the  rural  guard  on  the  edge  of 
town  and  people  had  already 
risen  up  and  taken  them  pris- 
oner before  Cbe  arrived.  We 
watched  him  go  by  with  hap- 
piness and  solemn  respect” 
Catalina  de  Guines  stands 
on  foe  200-mile  route  of  Gue- 
vara’s last  Journey,  from  Ha- 
vana to  the  central  city  of 
Santa  Clara  where  he  will  be 
buried  today.  The  route  was 
chosen  for  its  symbolism.  It 


was  the  fell  of  Santa  Clara 
after  three  days  of  intense 
house-to-house  fighting 
which  led  to  the  collapse  of 
the  Batista  regime. 

While  Fidel  Castro  was  still 
In  eastern  Cuba.  Guevara’s 
miiimn  was  taking  the  brunt 
Of  fighting.  The  final  blow 
against  the  dictatorship  was 
Guevara's  capture  of  an  ar- 
moured train  and  the  seizure 
of  ammunition. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Cu- 
bans this  week  lined  the  route 
back  to  Santa  Clara  as  the 
cortege  carrying  his  remains, 
and  those  of  six  other  guerril- 
las who  died  with  him  In  Bo- 
livia almost  30  years  ago, 
wound  its  way  through  small 
towns.  Guevara  looked  out 
from  hundreds  of  T-shirts. 
Factories  and  farm  co-opera- 
tives had  loaded  workers  into 
lorries  and  brought  them  to 
stand  along  normally  empty 
country  roads. 

Banners  hung  from  trees, 
and  teenagers  in  school  uni- 
forms sat  in  the  grass  along 


foe  road,  chatting  and  gig- 
gling as  they  waited. 

As  tin*  vehicles  came  into 
sight  travelling  at  roughly 
20mph,  foe  crowd  Ml  silent 
Many  people  carried  Cuban 
flags  but  none  waved  them. 

“Such  a great  man  and  such 
a small  box."  wept  an  old  wom- 
an as  the  cortege  disappeared. 

. Catalina  de  Guines  haa  a 
population  of  fewer  than 
8,000,  yet  even  here  the  con- 
tradictions of  the  Cuban  revo- 1 
lution  can  easily  be  seen.  The 
crowds  had  barely  dispersed 
when  the  town’s  two  United 
States  dollar  shops  were  open- 
ing. Stalls  in  adapted  freight 
containers  offered  snacks  and 
fizzy  drinks  for  45  cents. 

Across  the  square  an  older 
cafe  which  charges  Cuban  pe- 
sos was  serving  juice  at  one- 
sixtieth  of  the  price. 

In  Santa  Clara  a mauso- 
leum has  been  built  under  a j 
monument  of  Guevara  to  take 
his  remains  today.  Twenty- 
one-gun  salutes  wfll  mark  the 
end  of  a week  of  mourning. 


Dawld  Betwsfbrd 
in  Johannesburg 


THE  director  of  the  FBI, 
Louis  Freeh,  has  sent  a 
letter  of  apology  to 
South  Africa’s  deputy  minis- 
ter of  defence,  Ronnie  Kasrfls, 
for  forging  his  signature  to 
trap  three  suspected  spies. 

The  personal  apology  came 
after  “Red  Ronnie”  — a high- 
profile  member  of  foe  South 
African  Communist  Party  — 
had  referred  to  the  law  en- 
forcement agency  as  the  “Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Idiots"  for 

fomr  handling  of  foe  affair. 

The  row  blew  up  after  the 
FBI  had  intercepted  a Christ- 
mas card  sent  by  Mr  Kasrfls 
to  an  American  woman.  The- 
resa Squiflacote,  thanking  her 
for  a letter  expressing  admira- 
tion for  his  autobiography. 

Ms  Squiflacote,  aged  39.  an 
employee  of  the  US  defence 
department,  was  under  FBI 
surveillance  on  suspicion  of 
espionage.  The  bureau  used 
the  correspondence  to  con- 
coct a letter  from  Mr  Kasrfls. 
introducing  one  of  its  agents 
as  an  emissary  from  the 
South  African  government  of- 
fering to  boy  American  de- 
fence secrets. 

When  Ms  Squiflacote  — 
who  appears  to  have  been  mo- 
tivated by  a commitment  to 
foe  communist  ideal  rather 
than  profit  — agreed  to  work 
for  South  Africa  she  was  ar- 
rested with  her  husband, 
Kurt  Stand,  and  a private  in- 
vestigator. James  Clark. 


Cuban  schoolchildren  holding  pictures  of  Che  Guevara  and  Fidel  Castro  line  the  route  of 
the  cortdge.  Factory  and  farm  workers  were  also  bussed  In  photograph:  Jonathan  steele 


Domestic  woes  follow  Clinton  on  iShoot  ’em  up 


Ronnie  Kasrfls:  FBI  forged 
hisname  in  espionage  trap 


The  FBI  has  claimed  in  trial 
documents  that  the  corre- 
spondence was  passed  on  to 
the  bureau  by  the  South  Afri- 
can government.  This  has 
been  denied  by  Pretoria. 

Mr  Kasrfls  — nicknamed 
foe  Red  Pimpernel  for  the 
runaround  he  gave  South 
African  security  forces  dur- 
ing apartheid  — first  heard 
about  his  role  in  the  “sting” 
from  news  reports  about  the 
arrests  of  the  three  alleged 
spies  last  week. 

He  described  the  operation 
as  an  attack  on  South  Africa's 
sovereignty  and  demanded  an 
apology.  The  FBI  fuelled  his 
fhry  with  a statement  of  regret 
at  any  "embarrassment”  it 
I might  have  caused  South  Afri- 
I can  government  officials. 


South  American  free  trade  trip 


Martin  Kettle  In  Washington 


PRESIDENT  BiU  Clin- 
ton's visit  to  Latin 
America  this  week  was 
Intended  as  a showcase  for 
his  second-term  preoccupa- 
tion with  extending  foe  Nafta 
free  trade  agreement  to  South 
America. 

But  as  he  began  his  first  frill 
day  in  Argentina  yesterday, 
on  the  last  leg  of  his  three- 
country  trip,  his  free  trade 
message  was  still  obscured  by 
the  shadow  of  domestic  cam- 
paign fundraising  abuses. 

As  he  flew  down  from  Vene- 
zuela to  Brazil  earlier  this 
week,  the  president  and  his 
advisers  had  tried  to  pre-empt 
the  possibility  that  his  agenda 
might  be  altered  by  the  White 


House  press  corps’  greater 
interest  in  affairs  back  home. 

Presidential  aides  invited 
reporters  to  join  Mr  Clinton 
for  a rare  Air  Force  One  brief- 
ing about  foe  discovery  or 
video  tapes  of  White  House 
morning  coffee  meetings  with 
Democratic  Party  contribu- 
tors. It  was  hoped  that  the  air- 
borne briefing  would  draw 
the  sting  of  foe  issue  and 
allow  the  presidential  entou- 
rage to  regain  control  of  foe 
day's  news. 

Aides  warned  reporters  not 
to  ask  foe  same  questions 
again  in  Brazil,  saying  that 
Mr  Clinton  would  simply  re- 
fuse to  answer. 

Unusually  for  such  hard- 
ened news  managers,  foe  ploy 
backfired-  When  the  Clinton 
party  reached  Brasilia  on 


With  specialist 
news,  profiles 
and  the  latest 
developments 
Read  the  week 


Tuesday,  a Joint  press  confer- 
ence with  the  Brazilian  Presi- 
dent Fernando  Henrique  Car- 
doso, was  eclipsed  by  foe 
fundraising  issue. 

Five  of  foe  seven  questions 
put  to  Mr  Clinton  during  foe 
joint  session  were  about  foe 
controversy,  and  especially 
about  foe  attorney-general, 
Janet  Reno’s,  decision  to  ex- 
tend her  review  of  foe  presi- 
dent’s involvement  in  alleged 
illegal  fundraising.  Mr  Clin- 
ton did  not  refuse  to  answer 
foe  questions  but  he  certainly 
displayed  his  exasperation  as 
his  answers  became  progres- 
sively more  terse. 

White  House  staff  said 
afterwards  that  Mr  Clinton’s 
clipped  responses  were  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  the 
Brazilians  were  embarrassed 
by  the  American  journalists’ 
preoccupation  with  domestic 
themes.  Later,  Mr  Clinton 
said:  T think  people  in  other 
countries  wonder  what  it’s  all 
about" 

But  the  net  effect  has  frus- 
trated White  House  hopes 
that  the  tour  would  be  Seen  In 
the  United  States  as  the  key 
which  would  unlock  a new 
free  trade  agreement 

Mr  Clinton  is  pressing  Con- 
gress to  pass  legislation 


which  will  give  him  back  foe 
so-called  fast-track  authority 
which  previous  presidents 
have  had  over  trade 
negotiations. 

This  would  allow  the  presi- 
dent to  conclude  a trade  deal 
without  the  fear  that  Con- 
gress could  then  unpick  it  and 
insert  new  clauses.  Under 
fast-track.  Congress  would 
have  the  right  only  to  approve 
or  disapprove  the  package  as 
a whole. 

Behind  this  plan  lies  Mr 
Clinton’s  determination  to 
broaden  foe  1995  Nafta  treaty 
to  South  America,  particu- 
larly to  Chile,  Argentina, 
Brazil  and  Venezuela,  foe 
continent’s  four  most  power- 
ful economies. 

The  Clinton  administration 
has  become  increasingly 
vocal  about  Its  concern  that 
foe  US  is  failing  to  secure  its 
share  of  trade  with  the  boom- 
ing Latin  American  econo- 
mies, and  that  it  is  losing  out 
to  its  competitors,  notably  the 
European  Union. 

Normally,  any  visit  to 
South  America  by  a US  presi- 
dent is  difficult  enough.  This 
one,  however,  has  been  made 
doubly  difficult  by  the  US  me- 
dia’s obsessively  domestic 
agenda. 


game  triggers 
outrage  in  US 


Burundi’s  MPs 
face  tough  task 


Martin  Kettle 
in  Washington 


AN  ARIZONA  campnter 
company  that  made  its 
name  with  widely 
praised  educational  soft- 
ware featuring  Miss  Piggy 
and  the  cast  of  Sesame 
Street  Is  causing  outrage 
among  school  and  parent 
groups  in  the  United  States 
by  marketing  one  of  the 
most  violent  computer 
games  ever  to  hit  the  lucra- 
tive “gore  games"  market 
The  new  game,  called 
Postal,  comes  in  a box  rid- 
dled with  fake  bullet  holes 
and  features  a lead  charac- 
ter who  goes  berserk  in  a 
crowded  town.  It  is  adver- 
tised as  “the  first  and  only 
realistic,  non-stop  killing, 
action  strategy  psychologi- 
cal thriller”,  with  "good 
old-fashioned  psychotic 
shoot-’em-up  action". 

Even  though  tt  has  been 
banned  In  some  of  the  big- 
gest chain  outlets  in  the  US. 
Its  notoriety  has  ensured 
that  Postal  Is  rapidly  be- 
coming a runaway  cult  phe- 
nomenon. A week  after 
release,  it  has  become  the 
15th  biggest  seller  among 
CD-Rom  games. 

The  game  invites  players 
to  "blast,  maim  and  fire- 
bomb your  way  through  17 
unsuspecting  locales".  It 
tells  them:  “You  don’t  have 
time  to  rhinif  only  time  to 
kill."  It  boasts  that  it  is  “so 
freakin’  real,  your  -victims 
actually  beg  for  mercy  and 
scream  for  their  lives". 
Players  can  also  make  use 
of  "mass  murder  opportu- 
nities: spray  protesters, 
mow  down  marching  bands 
and  char-broil  whole 
towns”. 

As  wounded  children 
writhe  on  the  ground,  cry- 


Every Saturday  in 


Clinton  receives  the  key  to  Buenos  Aires  photograph:  camel  luma 


ing  for  help,  players  must 
shoot  police  and  other 
emergency  services  coming 
to  their  aid.  To  quit  the 
game,  a player  puts  a gun 
into  his  mouth  and  fires. 

Postal  draws  its  name 
from  the  street  term  “going 
postal”  which  refers  to  a 
series  of  shootings  by 
American  postal  workers. 

Its  violence  has  now  trig- 
gered a wave  of  denuncia- 
tion of  its  manufacturer, 
RSP  Inc,  of  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona. The  postmaster  gen- 
eral has  condemned  it  Edu- 
cational software 

reviewers  say  it  is  sick,  and 
RSP  clients  have  distanced 
themselves  from  the  game 
and  cancelled  contracts. 

Barbara  Morris  of  Wa- 
satch Interactive  Learning, 
an  educational  client  of 
RSP  Inc.  said  yesterday  she 
had  cancelled  a program- 
ming agreement  with  RSP. 
‘‘We  don’t  want  to  be 
associated  with  those  kinds 
of  people,"  she  said. 

A spokeswoman  for  Chil- 
dren’s Television  Work- 
shop, which  used  RSP  for 
its  Sesame  Street  CD-Rom 
products,  said  the  firm  was 
•’horrified"  at  the  new 
game  and  the  connection. 

But  Vince  Desiderio, 
chief  executive  of  RSP,  is 
unashamed.  Developing  the 
game,  he  said,  was  "a 
dream  come  true”. 

Mr  Desiderio  said:  “Most 
people  find  it  comical.  Like 
wow,  you’re  the  same 
group  that  brought  os  Ses- 
ame Street,  now  you’re 
bringing  us  Postal." 

The  company  had  “com- 
pleted all  our  educational 
obligations"  and  they  were 
insufficiently  profitable, 
Mr  Desiderio  said. 

Postal  is  expected  to  earn 
RSP  up  to  $5  million 
(£3.1  million)  this  year. 


Todd  Pitman 

in  Bujumbura  on  an 
assembly  struggling 
to  function -and 
survive  - after  a coup 


FOUR  years  after  multi- 
party democracy  was 
introduced  in  Burundi, 
the  last  remnant  of  elected 
authority  — the  parliament 
— ■ is  hanging  on  by  a 
thread. 

The  government  of  Major 
Pierre  Buyoya,  which  seized 
power  in  a 1996  military 
coup,  first  dissolved  parlia- 
ment. then  restored  it  under 
pressure  from  countries  in 
the  region.  But  since  its  res- 
urrection a year  ago,  the  as- 
sembly has  done  little  to  ful- 
fil its  task  of  passing  laws 
and  controlling  the  govern- 
ment's actions. 

This  is  largely  because  it 
is  desperately  short  of 
means,  money  and  mem- 
bers, according  to  the 
Speaker.  Leo  nee  Ngcndaku- 
mana.  Only  half  the  81  MPs 
attended  the  opening  ses- 
sion earlier  this  month- 
most  of  those  who  did  not 
attend  are  thought  to  be 
dead  or  in  exile. 

Twenty-three  MPs  from 
the  majority  Frodebu  party 
are  missing,  presumed 
dead.  Of  the  four  parlia- 
mentary Speakers  since 
1993,  the  first,  Pontien  Kar- 
ibwami,  was  murdered  in 
an  attempted  military  coup 
in  1993;  the  second.  Fro- 
debu leader  Jean  Mlnanl,  is 
In  exile  hi  Tanzania. 

The  third.  Sylvestre  Ntl- 
bantunganya.  succeeded  to 
the  presidency  but  was 
overthrown  in  last  year’s 
coup.  Mr  Ngendakumaua, 


the  fourth  Speaker,  has 
been  luckier,  but  his  wife 
was  wounded  and  his  body- 
guard killed  in  June  when 
their  car  struck  an  anti- 
tank mine. 

Perbaps  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  parliament’s 
impotence  is  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  constitution, 
replaced  last  year  by  a sys- 
tem of  decrees. 

“It’s  a contradiction  in 
terms,  having  a democrati- 
cally elected  parliament 
functioning  in  a country 
where  the  constitution  has 
been  suspended.”  said  Jan 
Van  Ech,  a former  South 
African  MP  and  a consul- 
tant in  conflict  resolution. 

“It’s  a unique  situation. 
I m not  aware  of  any 
country  that’s  had  a coup 
that  still  has  a democratic 
parliament  that  is  allowed 
to  function  ...  and  chal- 
lenge the  government." 

Most  MPs  consider  their 
own  government  Uleglti- 
™at*v  *‘we  have  been 
ejected  by  the  people  but 
this  government  is  illegal. 
ft  took  power  in  a coup  " 
, Stanislas 
Nsabuwanka.  a Frodebu 
MP.  But  even  if  we  don’t 

52*^5?*  fj°v«nunent,  we 
ap^still  obliged  to  work 

MPs  from  the  minority 
Uprtma 

party  deny  there  is  anoega- 

^ebS^Knh’wl«,»t 

. of  those  who  have 

kfn^i  -kllled  have  been 
Ktitod  in  revenge  [for  mas- 
sacres of  Tntsf  j^  YoW^ 
5®*d*’rederic  Ngenzeba- 
5"™’  President  of  the 
Ypr°tta.  parliamentary 
RE"*  very  clear  oS- 
Frodebu  leaders  planned 
apd  orgamsed  the  geno- 
cjde^  he  added  - a charge 
Frodebu  members  deny. 
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Legal  aid 
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Justice  on  the  never-never 


Legal  aid  isn’t  working.  But 
Lord  Irvine’s  reforms,  argues 
ware  Dyer,  may  go  too  far 


OMORROW  the 
Lord  Chancellor. 
Lofd  Irvine  of 
Lairg,  will  unveil 
Plans  for  Labour’s 

O-ffiSdS hem? 

1116  worid>s  most 
cra^rehensjve  state-funded 
system  of  access  to  justice, 
was  launched  by  a B85 
government  in  1950,  two  years 

% ^HSl  355  1116  second 
prong  of  the  welfare  state.  In 
“e  hopefUl  postwar  world, 
justice  was  not  to  be  denied  to 
those  whose  pockets  were 
bare.  At  its  launch,  the  system 

“"SS 88  comprehensive 
as  the  NHS:  around  80  per  cent 
of  households  were  covered. 

Nearly  SO  years  on.  Labour 
is  to  privatise  a large  chunk  of 
the  scheme  in  an  effort  to  curb 
the  rising  costs.  Lawyers  are 
to  be  free  to  take  any  civil 
claims  for  money  or  damages 
on  a “no-win,  no-fee"  basis. 
The  Government's  hope  is 
that  such  deals  could  largely 
replace  legal  aid  for  money 
claims,  though  full  aid  would 
still  be  available  for  family 
and  criminal  cases. 

The  move  is  bold  and  radi- 
cal, beyond  anything  succes- 
sive Tory  governments  had 
dared  to  float,  it  has  provoked 
an  outcry  from  legal  and  con- 
sumer bodies.  The  Bar’s  chair- 
man, Robert  Owen  QC.  has 
written  to  Lord  Irvine  claim- 
ing no-win,  no-fee  deals  will 
rip  off  the  public;  and  the  Law 
Society  Legal  Action  Group, 
Consumers  Association. 
National  Consumer  Council 
and  Action  for  Victims  of  Med- 
ical Accidents  are  all  calling 


for  him  not  to  sustitute  such 
deals  for  legal  aid.  The  Bar  and 
the  Law  Society  are  urging  the 
adoption  of  different  versions 
of  a self-financing  litigation 
fund,  into  which  winners 
would  pay  a share  of  their 
damages  to  cover  the  costs  of 
losing  cases,  and  lawyers 
would  have  no  financial  inter- 
est in  the  outcome  of  a case. 

Legal  aid  currently  covers 
any  type  of  claim  in  the  civil 
courts  except  defamation,  but 
now  only  the  least  well  off  qual- 
ify; The  upper  limit  of  dispos- 
able income  (after  deducting 
expenses  such  as  mortgage  pay- 
ments) is  £7,975  a yean  slightly 
more  for  personal-injury  cases, 
but  anyone  at  that  level  would 
have  to  pay  hefty  contributions. 
The  service  is  delivered 
through  solicitors'  firms,  most 
of  which  do  legal-aid  work. 

A client  with  a possible  legal 
claim  (say  for  compensation 
for  a work  accident)  consults  a 
solicitor;  who  applies  for  legal 
aid,  usually  backed  up  by  a 
barrister’s  opinion  confirming 
that  the  claim  has  a reasonable 
chance  of  success.  Legal  aid  is 
granted,  either  free  (for  the 
very  poorest)  oc  in  85  per  cent 
of  cases,  with  a monthly  con- 
tribution. Payment  of  the  con- 
tributions often  involves 
hardship  — - for  Instance,  a 
man  living  on  invalidity  bene- 
fit of  £2*307  a year  was  told  he 
would  have  to  pay  £23.80  a 
month  — and  many  people 
turn  down  the  offer  of  aid 
when  they  find  out  the  cost. 

If  the  Haim  succeeds,  the 
client’s  losing  opponent  pays 
the  legal  costs,  and  the  client 


gets  full  damages,  say  £50,000, 
and  usually  a refund  of  con- 
tributions made.  If  the  client 
l°ses,  legal  aid  protects 
against  having  to  pay  the 
other  side's  costs.  The  solici- 
tor gets  his  costs  from  legal 
aid  if  be  loses,  though  at  a 
lower  rate  than  if  he  had  won 
and  collected  them  from  the 
loser.  Note  that  in  the  British 
legal  system  (though  not  in 
the  US),  the  loser  has  to  pay 
the  winner’s  costs;  this  adds 
an  extra  complication  to  no- 
win,  no-fee  deals  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

LASH  forward  to, 
say  1999.  and  the 
accident  victim 
consults  the  same 
solicitor  This  time 
the  only  option  is  a 
no-win,  no-fee  deal.  The  solici- 
tor weighs  up  the  likelihood  of 
winning  the  claim,  and  fixes  a 
“success  fee"  of  anything  up 
to  100  per  cent  of  the  normal 
fees  to  reflect  the  risk.  Say  he 
agrees  with  the  client  to 
accept  a success  fee,  or  uplift, 
of  50  per  cent.  The  client  also 
pays  an  insurance  premium 
(£161.20  in  late  1997  for  most 
accidents.  £95.68  for  road  acci- 
dents) to  cover  the  other  side’s 
costs  if  unsuccessful  If  he 
wins,  the  solicitor's  costs  (say 
£10,000)  come  from  the  losing 
side,  but  the  uplift  (£5,000) 
comes  from  the  client’s  dam- 
ages. If  the  case  is  settled  for 
£50.000,  the  client  keeps 
£45,000.  if  it  fails,  the  solicitor 
gets  nothing. 

Shifting  the  risk  to  the 
lawyer  means  fewer  doubtful 
cases  win  get  off  the  ground. 
But  the  danger  is  that  those 
with  risky  but  deserving  cases 
will  not  find  lawyers  prepared 
to  take  them  on.  Medical  neg- 
ligence cases  have  a success 
rate  of  only  17  per  cent  com- 
pared with  around  85  per  cent 
for  other  personal-injury 
claims.  Typically  a medical 
negligence  case  costs  between 
£2,000  and  £5,000  to  investigate 
before  the  lawyer  even  gets  to 
the  stage  of  assessing  the  risk. 
Success  is  so  unpredictable 
that  insurance  against  losing 
is  costly  — at  the  very  least 
£6.000  for  £100,000  in  costs. 

At  present,  rules  which 
came  into  force  in  June  1995 
allow  condltionatfee  deals 
only  for  personal  injury  insol- 
vency and  European  human- 
rights  cases.  About  28,000 
agreements  have  been  signed 
so  fan  and  new  ones  are  run- 
ning at  1,500  per  month.  A 
stud?  by  the  Policy  Studies 
Institute  of  120  firms(l)  found 
that  fears  that  greedy  solici- 
tors would  raise  their  fees  by 
100  per  cent  in  all  cases  were 
unfounded;  the  average  uplift 
was  48  per  cent  And  almost 
an  had  adopted  a voluntary 
cap  whereby  the  success  fee 
could  not  exceed  25  per  cent  of 
the  client's  damages,  which 
meant  the  client  was  guaran- 
teed to  keep  75  per  cent 

Governments  for  years  have 
shied  away  from  radical  action 
cm  legal  aid.  fa  truth,  it  got  off 
on  the  wrong  footing  from  the 
start  The  scheme  adopted  was 
largely  that  put  forward  by  the 
Law  Society;  the  solicitors’ 
professional  body  which  was 

even  allowed  to  run  it  until  the 
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Legal  Aid  Board  was  set  up  in 
1986.  The  taxpayer  was 
hostage  to  private  practice’s 
inefficiencies,  big  overheads 
and  high  hourly  rates.  QCs  are 
still  allowed  to  claim  the  going 
rate,  linked  to  private  worts,  in 
civil  cases  — sometimes  as 
much  as  £2.000  a day  - — 
although  district  judges  are 
more  willing  nowadays  to 
slash  the  sums  claimed. 

Large  sums  have  been 
wasted  over  the  years  in  a sys- 
tem which  had  little  quality 
control  until  the  1990s.  The 
rise  of  group  actions  in  the 
1980s  caught  the  courts  and 
legal  aid  on  the  hop,  without 
proper  mechanisms  to  handle 
them  efficiently  In  one  of  the 
worst  examples  of  waste,  a 
claim  by  thousands  of  people 
who  became  addicted  to  tran- 
quillisers and  sleeping  pills 
ran  up  a £30  million  bill  It 
was  still  nowhere  near  court 
before  the  legal-aid  plug  was 
pulled. 

A big  factor  in  the  rising 
cost  of  legal  aid  is  the  cumber- 
some and  Jong-winded  process 
of  civil  justice.  The  second 
part  of  the  reform  package  to 
be  announced  tomorrow  will 
be  a radical  overhaul  of  the 
civil-justice  system,  to  a plan 
drawn  up  by  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  Lord  Woolf(2).  A case 
which  ended  this  week  illus- 
trates the  need  for  action.  Two 
homeowners  and  a farmer  are 
facing  a legal  bill  for  £150,000 
after  a 31-day  court  battle  over 
a strip  of  land  between  one 
and  three  feet  wide. 

Labour  is  set  to  adopt 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Woolf 
reforms.  Judges  will  manage 
the  cases  instead  of  lawyers, 
and  will  impose  strict  time 
limits.  Litigants  will  have 
much  more  certainty  about 
the  length  and  cost  of  cases, 
and  costs  will  have  to  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  amount 
claimed.  For  claims  up  to 
£10,000,  there  will  be  a fast 
track,  with  a cap  on  lawyers’ 
fees,  a standard  fee  for  advo- 
cacy at  trial  and  a maximum 
of  one  day  in  court 

Other  initiatives  already  in 
the  pipeline  should  cut  costs. 
Lord  Irvine  has  already  sig- 
nalled his  intention  to  curb 
QCs'  fees  fa  both  civil  and 
criminal  cases.  Mediation, 
now  being  piloted,  offers 
scope  for  cutting  the  legal-aid 
budget  for  divorce.  Franchis- 
ing and  block  contracts,  and 
harnessing  low-cost  advice 
agencies,  at  last  hold  out  the 
promise  of  value  for  money 

His  plans  are  controversial, 
and  could  be  a step  too  far.  at 
least  for  now  Why  not  start 
with  straightforward  per- 
sonal-injury claims,  excluding 
medical  negligence?  Other- 
wise, headlines  about  wealthy 
people  getting  legal  aid  could 
be  replaced  by  stories  about 
brain-damaged  babies  finding 
no  lawyers  to  take  their  cases. 


Saurcm:  (1  JThe  Price  of  Success: 
Lawyers,  CSents  and  Conditional 
Fees,  by  Steto  Yamnw  (PoBcy 
Studies  Institute,  1 997);  (2)  Access 
to  Justice,  by  Lord  WbolffHMSO, 
1996). 

Graphics  sovran:  Legal  AW 
Board  1 996/7 Annual  Report;  Legal 
Action  Group;  Law  Society;  Bar 
Counci!  Strategy  Group  (1389 
source  ot  legal  aid  as  share  of 
banisters’  income;  1 993/4  figure  is 
LAG  estimate). 
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Nuclear  double-talk 

Does  Trident  really  need  so  many  missiles? 


THE  WONDERFUL  logic  of  Trident  has 
been  given  another  airing  with  the 
news  that  the  Government  is  pressing 
ahead  with  an  order  for  seven  more 
missiles  to  equip  the  new  submarines. 
The  decision  has  been  reached  now 
even  though  the  much-heralded  Strate- 
gic Defence  Review  is  not  yet  complete. 
This  was  supposed  to  “go  back  to  first 
principles"  taking  a long  hard  look  at 
Britain's  real  defence  needs.  But  Tri- 
dent apparently  belongs  to  a different 
order  of  reality. 

The  statistical  detail  needs  to  be  set 
out  clearly  to  grasp  what  the  argument 
is  about  The  Government  insists  on  the 
need  for  the  fourth  submarine  (al- 
though Labour  did  once  promise  to 
reconsider  it)  which  is  now  under  con- 
struction. But  it  will  only  be  a spare: 
the  missiles  which  are  being  ordered 
will  be  carried  by  the  three  other  sub- 
marines (two  are  already  in  service) 
which  make  up  the  operational  fleet 
Before  the  last  election  Labour  said  it 
would  ensure  that  the  Trident  pro- 
gramme involved  no  more  warheads 
than  Polaris.  This  means  a reduction 
from  the  plans  of  the  last  government 
but  no  actual  figures  have  been  at- 
tached to  the  promise.  The  hill  comple- 
ment of  missiles  per  sub  is  16  — 48  in  all 

— but  the  total  order  to  be  completed 
next  year  includes  an  extra  17  for 
playing  around  with.  However  Labour’s 
pledge  on  reducing  warheads  is  still 
compatible  with  ordering  the  original 
number  of  missiles. 

At  this  point  we  need  to  take  a deep 
breath  and  ask  some  simple  questions. 
Why  could  not  this  order  be  held  up  just 
a few  months  to  allow  time  for  the 
Review  to  be  completed?  Would  not  a 
reduction  in  missiles  be  the  easiest  way 
of  reducing  the  number  of  warheads 
which  they  carry?  Why  is  it  so  terribly 
important  to  have  16  missiles  per  boat 

— would  not  12  or  even  six  be  enough  to 
warn  off  the  “rogue  nuclear  power" 


whose  potential  threat  to  Britain  is  now 
the  main  justification?  And  is  not  an 
extra  17  missiles  for  test-firing  and 
other  chores  a teeny  bit  excessive?  All 
of  this  is  without  beginning  to  enquire 
whether  four  subs  (or  even  three)  are 
needed  to  maintain  a minimirm  deter- 
rent, far  less  to  raise  the  now  unmen- 
tionable proposition  of  unilateral  nu- 
clear disarmament 
Government  ministers  claim  that  the 
Trident  programme  must  be  main- 
tained in  order  to  keep  faith  with  the 
British  electorate  and  indeed  with  the 
Labour  party  conference.  These  are 
specious  arguments.  An  eve-of-confer- 
ence  Gallup  poll  showed  a majority  of 
the  public  in  favour  of  giving  up  the 
deterrent  altogether.  The  vote  in  favour 
of  Trident  at  Brighton  was  56  to  44 
Though  the  debate  was  generally  ig- 
nored in  the  media,  and  the  result  was 
labelled  as  “overwhelming”,  it  was  ac- 
tually by  for  the  narrowest  margin  at 
this  strictly  stage-managed  conference. 
Another  motion  calling  for  a five  billion 
pounds  defence  cut  was  remitted  back 
to  the  national  executive  for  ftirther 
discussion  — though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  shall  hear  more  about  it 
The  MoD  may  have  some  technical 
answers  to  the  questions  raised  above. 
Defence  strategists  may  respond  on  a 
more  theoretical  leveL  In  the  post  cold- 
war  climate  there  certainly  should  be  a 
strategic  debate:  indeed  there  is  one 
under  way  among  a distinguished  array 
of  ex-officials  and  ex-generals  — joined 
this  week  in  the  speech  by  Sir  Michael 
Quinlan,  former  permanent  secretary 
at  the  MoD.  So  why  should  the  politi- 
cians be  silent?  The  Government  shuns 
what  the  Defence  Secretary  has  called 
“sterile  discussion"  and  seems  to  cling 
to  existing  policy  just  because  is  there. 
What  is  actually  needed  — and  at  least 
before  the  next  missile  order  goes 
through  — is  a proper,  adult  debate  on 
nuclear  defence. 


Will  the  hurricane  return? 

But  fallen  trees,  like  shares,  can  sow  seeds  of  survival 


PICTURE  the  scene.  There  is  talk  of 
little  else  but  the  effects  of  an  unex- 
pected hurricane  that  devastated  much 
of  southern  England  killing  13  people. 
An  Iranian  attack  on  a US-flagged  Ku- 
waiti oil  tanker  presaged  growing  ten- 
sion in  the  Gulf.  Share  prices  were 
falling  in  the  US  but  otherwise  — ten 
years  ago  today  — little  hint  was  given 
of  what  was  to  come  over  the  weekend. 
Then  there  was  a domino  collapse  of 
share  prices  across  the  globe  which 
climaxed  on  Black  Monday  when  23  per 
cent  was  wiped  off  the  value  of  US 
shares  in  one  day.  In  Britain  shares  had 
fallen  by  13  per  cent  by  late  afternoon 
on  the  Monday  (a  bigger  foil  than  the 
Wall  Street  Crash  of  1929)  and  by  an- 
other 12  per  cent  on  the  Tuesday.  Will  it 
happen  again? 

Probably  not.  but  no  one  knows  for 
sure.  If  heavy  selling  starts  somewhere 
in  the  world  simply  as  a precaution 
against  the  anniversary  of  Black 
Wednesday  and  others  follow,  it  could 
trigger  a collapse  that  might  not  other- 
wise have  happened.  It’s  a small  world. 
In  London  only  seven  firms  control 
over  90  per  cent  of  pension  fund  invest- 
ment If  one  of  them  thinks  others  are 
selling  anything  could  happen.  Some  of 
the  factors  preceding  Black  Monday 
can  be  discerned  today  including  a long 
bull  market  in  shares  which  many 
analysts  feel  has  gone  too  far.  The  value 
of  all  shares  traded  on  the  London  stock 
market  has  more  than  tripled  since 
Black  Monday  from  £408  billion  (or  13 
per  cent  more  than  GDP  then)  to  £1,247 


billion  now  which  is  almost  double 
GDP.  Then  as  now  there  are  interna- 
tional trade  disputes  and  serious  trade 
imbalances.  But  the  outlook  for  infla- 
tion is  more  stable  now  and  although 
the  international  capital  markets  are 
vastly  bigger  than  they  were  then  the 
authorities  have  a longer  track  record 
of  dealing  with  stock  market  falls. 

The  consequences  of  Black  Monday 
were  curiously  dispersed.  The  crash 
hardly  appears  even  as  a blip  on  the 
radar  screen  for  economic  growth  since 
US  GDP  actually  accelerated  from  2.9 
per  cent  in  1987  to  3.8  per  cent  in  1988 
and  3.4  per  cent  the  following  year.  A 
drop  in  consumer  spending  was  offset 
by  a sharp  rise  in  exports.  To  lots  of 
small  businessmen  and  farmers  in  the 
US  the  whole  thing  was  a non-event  as 
it  was  to  beneficiaries  of  pension  funds 
who  were  mainly  unaware  that  the 
capital  value  of  their  wealth  had  col- 
lapsed. Yet  the  Brady  report  pointed  out 
that  the  American  financial  system  had 
come  close  to  meltdown  and  recom- 
mended safeguards  like  the  introduc- 
tion of  “circuit  breakers"  to  prevent  the 
cash  and  futures  markets  from  chasing 
each  other  down  a spiral  One  effect  of 
the  crash  was  to  provide  a unique 
opportunity  to  buy  at  low  prices  ready 
for  the  next  upturn.  Stock  markets  can’t 
rise  strongly  for  ever  without  periodic 
corrections:  and  in  an  age  of  instant 
communications  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  foils  can  be  brutal.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  system  carries  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  its  own  survival. 


Raising  the  information  game 

More  involvement  is  fine  but  watch  out  for  the  spinning 


GOVERNMENT  press  officers  are  in 
disarray.  A letter  from  the  chief  Down- 
ing Street  press  officer,  Alastair  Camp- 
bell, urging  government  press  officers 
to  “raise  their  game"  was  leaked  earlier 
this  month.  He  instructed  them  to  res- 
pond foster  and  be  ahead  of  the  game. 
The  chiefs  of  six  different  Whitehall 
department  press  offices  have  left  their 
posts  within  a few  weeks  — the  latest, 
the  director  of  information  at  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  Employ- 
ment who  had  been  John  Major’s  chief 
press  officer,  was  only  announced  yes- 
terday. Are  we  in  danger  of  watching 
independent  government  press  officers 
replaced  by  partisan  spin  doctors?  Be 
careful.  It  is  not  quite  so  simple.  Even 
the  leader  of  the  press  officers’  union 
declared  yesterday  that  “the  jury  is  out 
on  politicising  because  frankly  we  have 
always  had  that  difficulty," 

Earlier  this  week  the  Home  Office 
staged  the  most  grown-up  press  confer- 


ence for  years  on  the  release  of  the  six- 
monthly  crime  figures  — an  event 
which  under  Michael  Howard  was 
steeped  in  dishonest  hype.  To  bis  credit. 
Jack  Straw  is  leaving  the  briefing  to  the 
department’s  experts,  the  research  di- 
rector and  his  staff  No  ministers  were 
present.  Or  remember  the  way  in  which 
Whitehall  — not  just  its  press  officers 
but  the  cabinet  secretary  himself  — 
collaborated  with  ministers  to  torpedo 
the  Scott  report  on  the  anns-to-Iraq 
scandal  Alastair  Campbell  — like  Ber- 
nard Ingham  before  him  — has  urged 
press  officers  to  get  involved  in  policy 
as  it  evolves  rather  than  seeing  media 
strategy  as  something  to  be  bolted  on 
later.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that 
But  what  Labour  must  not  ignore  is  the 
difference  between  Opposition  and  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s credibility,  Whitehall’s  press  de- 
partments must  be  able  to  provide 
impartial  and  unbiassed  facts. 
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Breaking  the  CASH  BARRIER 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Is  secrecy  an  abuse  of  power? 


1CK  Davies  is  perform- 
ing an  important  public 
service  in  reporting  the 
tribunal  of  enquiry  into  abuse 
in  children’s  homes  in  North 
Wales  (Abusers  of  power,  Oc- 
tober 15).  However,  he  seems 

nnrertaln  of  tug  stance  with 

respect  to  the  anonymity  af- 
forded to  witnesses.  Stones 
are  not  “being  turned  over  in 
foe  dark”  but  in  foe  foil  light 
of  day,  to  which  his  detailed 
reporting  is  testimony. 

What  Sir  Ronald  Water- 
house  has  achieved  with  his 
guarantee  of  anonymity  is  the 
creation  of  a “protected  zone" 
in  which  the  truth  is  more 
likely  to  emerge  than  be  sup- 
pressed because  of  fear  of 
prosecution  or  reprisal. 

The  situation  is  parallel  to 
the  basis  on  which  foe  whole 
child  protection  system  in 
Flanders  has  operated  for  foe 
Last  decade.  Confidential  Doc- 
tor Centres  there  have  experi- 
enced a huge  increase  in  self- 
referrals from  children  and 
abusers,  and  an  enhanced 
capacity  to  work  with  foe 
complex  family  dynamics  in 
these  cases;  confidentiality 
means  all  parties  have  confi- 
dence in  foe  service.  This 
does  not  preclude  eventual 
prosecution  of  abusers  if  all 
else  fails,  but  the  system  is 
driven  by  desire  to  protect 
children  while  respecting 


famfly  relationships.  In  Eng- 
land the  threat  of  criminal 
proceedings  tends  to  close 
down  famUira  already  dogged 
by  guilt,  fear  and  secrets, 
rather  than  open  them  up  for 
potential  change.  Power  to 
speak  the  truth  is  crucial  to 
breaking  the  cycle  of  abuse, 
and  Sir  Ronald’s  conduct  of 
the  tribunal  is  a bold  experi- 
ment in  creating  foe  condi- 
tions for  this. 

(Prof)  Andrew  Cooper. 

The  Tavistock  Qlnic, 

120  Belsize  Lane, 

London  NWS  5BA. 


I AM  a parent  and  a social 
worker  of  more  than  20 
years’  experience.  I am  ap- 
palled at  the  ruling  that  the 
press  should  not  be  allowed  to 
disclose  foe  names  of  the  pro- 
fessionals named  during  foe 
course  of  foe  enquiry.  All  my 
experience  suggests  that  orga- 
nised paedophilia  is  sustain- 
able largely  because  it  is 
backed  by  people  with  influ- 
ence in  high  places  and  who 
have  jobs  in  foe  very  welfare 
and  governmental  organisa- 
tions that  are  designed  to  pro- 
tect The  enquiry  runs  the 
risk  of  being  seen  to  collude 
with  foe  offenders. 

Jim  Carlton. 

Social  Services  Consultant 
2i  Haredon  Close, 

London  SE23  3TG. 


CONGRATULATIONS  to 
Nick  Davies.  1 have  been 
saying  for  a number  of  years 
that  "high-ups”  are  involved 
in  organised  severe  child 
abuse  — their  position  of 
power  prevents  them  from 
being  discovered.  Coupled 
with  the  totally  incompetent 
child  protection  system,  the 
abused  children  have  no 
chance 

(Dr)  Jim  Phillips. 

Jupiter  Trust 
10  Fairways  Avenue. 

Norton. 

Stourbridge, 

West  Midlands  DY8  2RN. 


|SN*T  public  interest  a 


funny  thing?  As  a member 
of  the  public,  I have  no  inter- 
est whatsoever  in  the  alleged 
misdemeanours  of  insignifi- 
cant politicians.  But  I do  have 
a very  great  interest  In  the 
appalling  details  spilling  from 
the  inquiry.  Yet  it  is  likely 
that  we  shall  never  know  the 
identities  of  some  of  those  an- 
imals involved  although  it  is 
only  by  identifying  them  that 
we  can  hope  to  prevent 
recurrence. 

Power  to  your  pen,  Nick 
Davies,  we  can  01  afford  to  let 
this  one  go. 

Phil  Thomas. 

29  Copse  Hill. 

Bradden, 

Isle  of  Man. 


gS  IT  just  a coincidence^ that 


Jso  many  of  foe  accused  are 
powerful  public  figures?  The 
members  of  this  well-orga- 
nised ring  will  certainly  en- 
sure they  have  information  of 
every  detail  of  this  tribunal, 
secret  or  not;  so  it  is  only  the 
public,  and  potential  fixture 
victims,'  who  are  being  kept 
in  the  dark. 

Psychiatrists  have  so  often 
said  that  foe  psychological 
wounds  of  abuse  victims  can 
only  begin  to  heal  when  the 
abase  is  puhlicly  acknowl- 
edged. It  does  look  rather  as  if 
this  secrecy  is  aimed  at  pro- 
tecting any  public  reputa- 
tions capable  of  being  saved, 
rather  than  seeing  justice  is 
done  for  the  victims. 

Paul  Balaam. 

3 Quarry  Road, 

Portishead, 

Bristol  BS20  6AY. 


I HOPE  that  Nick  Davies  gets 
accused  of  a particularly 
evil  crime,  has-  his  name 
splashed  all  over  foe  media, 
and  when  found  to  be  com- 
pletely innocent  tries  to  get 
his  life  baric  together  . . he 
won’t  be  able  to. 

No-one  accused  of  a crime 
should  be  identified  until 
found  guilty  of  it 
Doyle  P Cross. 

147  Hedgemans  Road. 
Dagenham,  Essex  RM96DL. 


Royals  hit  home 


I WAS  saddened  to  read  of 
Prince  Edward  moving  Into 


Bagshot  Park  for  that  was  my 
home  for  20  years  (Mystery 
behind  'pauper'  Prince’s  Vic- 
torian grand  pile,  October  9). 
Bagshot  Park  was  rented  to 
the  Royal  Army  Chaplains’ 
department  at  a peppercorn 
rent  in  a gesture  of  thanks  to 
foe  work  of  chaplains  during 
the  second  world  war.  The 
park  was  our  depot,  our  train- 
ing centre,  our  memorial  cha- 
pel and  our  museum. 

Some  two  years  ago,  the 
chaplains  were  forced  out  of 
Bagshot  because  we  were  led 
to  believe  foe  crown  agents 
were  now  demanding  the 
“market  rent”.  The  MoD  cer- 
tainly could  not  pay  the  rent 
for  80  prime  acres  in  Surrey 
and  so,  with  sad  hearts,  foe 
chaplains  left  the  home  where 
they  served  the  servicemen 
and  their  families. 

Now  1 read  that  Prince  Ed- 
ward and  his  television  com- 
pany are  moving  in.  I suppose 
that  this  appalling  act  erf  self- 
indulgent  privilege  is  some- 
thing we  should  have  ex- 
pected from  today's  “Royal” 
Family. 

1 just  hope  that  when  he  in- 
vites his  grandmother  to  the 
house,  he  explains  that  foe 
chaplains  her  husband  put  In 
were  evicted  so  that  he  could 
be  indulged. 

Peter  L Dodd. 

9 Stockton  Lane, 

York  YC>3  0BP. 


...  and  abroad 


TO  THOSE  of  us  who  would 
like  to  see  Britain  as  a 
republic,  or.  failing  that  with 
a drastically  reformed  monar- 
chy, foe  royal  visit  to  Amrit- 
sar is  a bit  like  the  ancient 
joke  about  seeing  your 
mother-in-law  go  over  a cliff 
in  your  new  car;  you  don’t 
know  whether  to  wince  or 
cheer  (Row  after  row.  a royal 
progress.  October  16).  The 
Queen,  at  least,  appears  to 
have  been  badly  advised;  or 
was  the  phrase  “distressing 
incident”  to  describe  the  Am- 
ritsar massacre,  her  own?  As 
for  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  it 
has  long  been  evident  that  he 
was  bom  without  either  sense 
or  sensitivity.  Perhaps  some 
British  people  are  happy  to 
see  their  country  represented 
by  these  walking  anachro- 
nisms; but  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  us  are  not 
Suzanne  Saxby. 

5 Royton  Close,  Wrexham. 


I SAW  iT 


Thrust  to  the  fore,  reluctantly 


I HAPPILY  confess  to  being 
one  of  the  “killjoy  brigade 
of  cleverdick  scribblers”  so 
vigorously  horsewhipped  by 
Ranulph  Fiennes  (Why 
Thrust?  Because  it's  there, 
you  whingers,  October  16). 
But  my  complaint  is  not.  as 
alleged,  a criticism  of  any- 
thing “not  directly  connected 
with  financial  gain”.  Quite 
the  opposite. 

I see  something  sacrile- 
gious in  blasting  across  a 
silent  desert  trailing  fumes  in 
your  wake  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, “conquering”  a brooding 
peak  that  the  awestruck  (but 
presumably  unheroic)  sher- 
pas  have  left  in  peace  for 
thousands  of  years.  Sailing, 
on  the  other  hand.  Now.  that's 
a sport 

Roger  O’Keefe. 

Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge  CB3  OAG. 


RANULPH  Fiennes 
^•couldn 


i’t  have  put  it  any 
better.  Since  when  have 
vision,  determination,  techni- 
cal expertise,  and  sheer  cour- 
age become  things  to  sneer 
at?  If  I wrote:  "What  is  foe 


point  of  art?  It  is  of  no  practi- 
cal use”,  your  newspaper 
would  be  Inundated  with  vo- 
ciferous protests..  Yet  it  seems 
acceptable  to  many  supposed 
liberal  thinkers  to  regard  sci- 
entific or  technical  achieve- 
ment — and  in  this  case  ex- 
tremes of  personal  dedication 
and  bravery  — as  a legitimate 
Aunt  Sally  merely  because 
they  cannot  see  foe  point 
1 think  foe  Thrust  SSC  team 
members  are  mad  too  — but  I 
envy  them  and  their  madness. 
Duncan  Swallow. 

44  Bentfield  Road, 

Stansted  Mountfitcbet, 

Essex. 


THE  rule  that  land  speed 
records  have  to  be  beaten 
twice  deserves  wider  applica- 
tion. Hilary  and  Tenzing 
should  have  been  required  to 
climb  Everest  a second  time 
to  show  it  wasn’t  a fluke. 

And  Olympic  gold  medal- 
ists ought  to  be  required  to 
put  on  a repeat  show,  just  to 
be  on  the  safe  side. 

Jolyon  Jenkins. 

2)  Quebec  Street, 

Brighton  BN22UZ. 


For  Mr  Merchant,  with  thanks 


I WOULD  like,  as  a non -Con- 
servative, to  say  something 
in  defence  of  Mr  Piers  Mer- 
chant (Sex  scandal  Tory  MP 
quits,  October  IS).  From  No- 
vember 1 last  year  until  May 
1 this  year,  I spent  six  months 
in  Brixton  Prison  on  a false 
charge. 

During  that  tiny*  the  pow- 
ers-that-be  did  everything  In 
their  power  to  destroy  me. 
Among  other  things,  the 
housing  benefit  office  refused 
to  pay  my  rent  Piers  Mer- 
chant went  to  considerable 
lengths  on  my  behalf  and 
finally  had  it  not  only 
restored  but  backdated.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  my  saintly 
MP  I would  have  been  left 
homeless  and  stranded  in 
spite  of  my  acquittal. 


When  an  earlier  attempt 
was  made  to  dislodge  Mr  Mer- 
chant. he  received  a massive 
vote  of  confidence  from  well 
over  90  per  cent  of  his  constit- 
uency party.  Obviously  they 
were  just  as  satisfied  as  my- 
self with  Mr  Merchant’s  per- 
formance as  an  MP  and  real- 
ised that  it  is  on  how  well  a 
Member  of  Parliament  serves 
his  constituents  that  he 
should  be  judged,  not  on  how 
he  allegedly  conducts  his 
personal  life. 

A Baron. 

93c  Venner  Road, 

London  SE26  5HU. 


It  still  bugs  us 


A LUN  Michael  the  Minister 
AAof  State  at  the  Home  Office, 
is  disingenuous  (Letters,  Octo- 
ber 16).  Those  of  us  who  op- 
posed the  Police  Bill  a year 
ago  did  not  object  in  principle 
to  statutory  backing  for  the 
police  practice  of  intrusive 
surveillance  — bugging  — in 
exceptional  circumstances. 
Our  main  objection  was  to  the 
absence  of  judicial  safeguards. 

Jack  Straw,  then  in  Opposi- 
tion, was  an  ally  of  Michael 
Howard  until  public  pressure 
forced  him  to  change  direc- 
tion. Our  concern  now  is  that 
there  will  be  so  many  loop- 
holes in  the  Code  of  Practice 
that  all  too  often  foe  police 
will  be  free  to  do  prerisely 
what  they  like. 

As  for  the  consultative  pro- 
cess. starting  it  in  mid-August 
with  an  end-of-September 
deadline  entirely  prevented 
Parliamentary  discussion.  I 
would  have  expected  such  be- 
haviour from  the  last  govern- 
ment but  it  is  deeply  disturb- 
ing that,  on  this  sensitive 
issue.  Jack  Straw  appears  to 
have  learnt  nothing. 

Lord  Rodgers. 

House  of  Lords, 

London  SWlA  0AA. 


Evidence  from 
Vlok’s  police 


ACCORDING  to  your 
/Areport  (Vlok  'knew  noth- 
ing’ of  police  abuses,  October 
16)  the  former  police  minis- 
ter Adriaan  Vlok  states  vari- 
ously in  bin  evidence  to  the 
Truth  and  Reconciliation 
Commission  that  he  did  not 
encourage  police  brutality 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  tor- 
ture perpetuated  by  his 
forces. 

I used  to  be  in  the  South 
African  Police  (force  number 
W89746R)  and  have  a differ- 
ent story  to  telL  When  the 
state  of  emergency  was  de- 
clared in  the  June  of  1985.  1 
was  stationed  at  SAP  CR 
Swart  Square  in  Durban, 
KwaZulu/Natal.  When  the 
regulations  pertaining  to  the 
emergency  were  released  I 
was  on  duty. 

We  policemen  were  in- 
formed that  there  was  only 
one  provision  in  the  regula- 
tions of  which  we  needed  to 
be  aware:  any  act  committed 
by  a policemen  whilst  on  duty 
could  not  result  In  prosecu- 
tion. Added  to  a previous 
standing  coder  which  stated 
that  any  member  of  foe  South 
African  Police  could  place 
him  or  herself  on  duty  at  any 
time  at  the  member’s  own  dis- 
cretion. this  state  of  emer- 
gency clause  effectively  gave 
all  Sooth  African  police  im- 
munity from  prosecution  for 
any  action  carried  out  at  any 
time. 

Or  at  least  this  was  what 
my  colleagues  stated  was 
their  understanding  and  to 
my  knowledge  were  never  at 
any  time  corrected. 

At  the  same  time,  following 
international  pressure  on  the 
apartheid  regime  due  to  their 
atrocious  record  in  foe  care  of 
political  detainees,  the  deten- 
tion process  of  political  activ- 
ists at  SAP  CR  Swart  Square 
was  significantly  altered-  Pre- 
viously detainees  had  been 
accessed  only  by  members  of 
the  SAP  Special  Branch. 

The  new  standing  orders 
stated  that  a member  of  the 
uniform  branch  was  at  all 
times  to  be  on  duty  for  the 
express  purpose  of  protecting 
political  detainees  from  the 
Security  Branch.  I was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lance- 
sergeant  and  placed  on  duty 
for  this  purpose.  I was  in- 
structed to  record  any  com- 
plaints of  assault,  illness  or 
torture  indicated  by  political 
detainees.  In  at  least  one  situ- 
ation. foe  torture  of  a political 
detainee  was  halted  in  this 
way. 

This  change  of  process  was 
implemented  and  monitored 
by  members  of  Mr  Vlok’s  own 
staff. 

Adrien  Philip  Pitel. 

London  NW3. 


A Country  Diary 


We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
Please  supply  a full  postal 
address,  even  on  e-malis. 


NORTHUMBERLAND:  A1  win- 
ton  is  the  last  of  our  Border 
shepherds  shows,  always  held 
on  foe  second  Saturday  in  Oc- 
tober. A proper  agricultural 
event  like  Slaley.  Allendale 
and  the  Roman  Wall  shows, 
this  is  not  a jamboree  of 
crafts,  waxed  jackets,  sporting 
accessories  and  expensive 
farm  machinery  but  a proper 
country  happening.  Sheep  dog 
trials,  hound  trails  and  fell 
races  over  spectacular  rugged 
country.  In  the  valley  of  the 
River  Coquet  in  the  heart  of 
our  Cheviot  hills,  clothed  now 
in  the  glorious  rich  colours  of 
autumn,  this  gathering  of  hiti 
folk  and  shepherds  has  been 
held  for  more  than  a century.  I 
marvel  at  foe  country  produce 
and  wonder  how  such  good 
stuff  can  grow  in  the  small 
exposed  gardens.  The  sheep 
pens  draw  the  crowds,  it  is 
good  to  see  fine  hlaekfars*  and 
north  country  Cheviot  ewes, 
tups  and  gimmers.  A man 
needs  a good  crook  on  the  fell 
and  the  stickmakers’  craft  is 
well  represented  because 
shepherds  usually  own  a 
choice  of  stick,  a long  hill  one 
and  a smarter  Sunday  or 


‘mart  stick.  Some  men  have 
half  a dozen  on  the  beams  of 
their  kitchen  celling.  Many 
are  dressed  at  home,  taste- 
fully ornamented,  with  a 
neatly  turned  gib  or  crook  to 
fit  the  palm  of  the  hand.  One 
day  last  week  I joined  a ftmgl 
foray  although  without  hope 
of  finding  any  edible  mush- 
rooms because  my  own  fields, 
old  land  usually  prolific  with 
smaft  delicious  white  buttons, 
has  been  bereft  of  these.  In  a 
wood  we  scrambled  over  an 
assault  course  of  brambles, 
decomposing  logs  and  ravin® . 

Wlth  nettles  and  gar- 
hc.  The  most  interesting  ftod 
on  a damp,  rotting  log  Is  a 
slimy  ochre<xiloured  bunch 
of  what  resembles  wet  cham- 
ois leather,  called  chlcken-ln- 
A*1  Ghn  stripped 
bare  of  foliage,  died  years  ago 
of  the  dread  Dutch  elm  dis- 
"It  is  actually  a ftmgus 
and  you  notice  the  disease  in 
midsummer  when  fungi 
£**?<**  the  roots’  ^Tll? 
toke  explained  our  guide, 
found  a comparative  rar- 

^eSJ^sV‘P'lij!e 
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Revolution  stalks 

Wte raster* 

^ker  Mates  Is  to  launch  a 

Sd^eriS^S*  forth°se 

tarXSz^?^  at  a diame- 
to  “Natu- 

SS*S5E2Sr 

as 
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3«& 

S^arasr^ 

AllBd  — male 

’f°n  t — binder  the 
JSJSi  l?!?Siuse  toen  do 


fe  St-Swas- 


so 

eorateany  danger  or  losing 

S?  h«re?°,onB  men 

^r“0wt°  pnt  this  deli- 

SSJSi:  * gerbils. 

Tt  saboulsbafjeas  well  as 
It’s  about  a 
on  of  security  and 
o»J^rC”  Indeed.  Aft e?  all. 

athw^r^?d  •**  embarrassed 
at  talking  into  a Boots 
adolescent 
girls,  striding  up  to  the 
pharmacy  counter,  and  bel- 
A bottle  of  soluble 
^irtas,  oh  yes.  and  a three- 
pack  of  your  very  tiniest 
Johnnies,  if  yon  please”? 


TWO  intriguing  press 
releases  come  from 
Westminster  within 
moments  of  each  other.  The 
first,  from  John  Simon 

“experts  in  hair  care  and 

beauty” — heralds  the  open- 
ing on  Monday  of  the  new 
hairdressers  at  Parliament 
Thesecond  is  from  Michael 
Fabricant  and  announces 
his  new  pager  number.  The 
instrument  ("a  ‘Speaker-ap- 
proved* vibrator”)  is  work- 
ing well,  and  within  mo- 
ments he  calls  back.  Will  he. 

we  wonder,  be  visiting  the 

new  salon?  “I  did  not  use  the 
previous  hairdresser.”  says 
Michael,  “and  I will  not  be 
nsingthis  one.  If  X did.  the 
greatest  mystery  of  Parlia- 
ment would  be  resolved.” 


ICHAEL  bad  his 
twopenn’orth  yes- 
terday blaming  the 
government  for  embarrass- 
ing the  Queen  in  India,  and 
so  did  his  Former  colleague 
Harry  Green  way , one- 
time Tory  MP  for  Ealing 
North.  In  a PA  report,  in 
which  he  accused  New 
Labour's  "dirty  tricks  de- 
partment", the  dear  old  fel- 
low was  described  as  “a 
close  friend  of  the  Royal 
Family".  Who  gave  the  PA 
this  misleading  notion,  it  is 
very  hard  to  say  (perhaps  it 
has  something  to  do  with 
Harry’s  famous  par li amen 
tary  motion,  congratulating 
the  Queen  Mother  on  her 
birthday),  but  for  some 
reason  it  reminds  me  of  the 
line  in  a News  of  the  World 
story  on  Sunday  which 
went:  "Rising  star  Helen 
(Brinton),  tipped  as  a future 
high  flier  in  govern- 
ment . . .”  Still  Her  Maj  will 
be  grateful  to  her  poL  The 
Dukedom  of  Perivale  is  the 
least  Harry’s  gallantry 
deserves. 


MP  loses  dignity  as 
well  as  trousers 


Decca  Aitkenhead 


“Y 


ou  know.” 
sighed  my  dad 
last  week.  “I 
really  will 
miss  them.”  He  shook  his 
head  ruefully,  and  grinned. 

Such  a loss.” 

It  was  a day  or  so  after 
Hague  had  made  eyes  at  the 
permissive-ish  society,  and 
we  were  anticipating  the  de- 
parture of  the  sex  scandal 
from  political  life.  We  needn’t 
have  troubled  ourselves.  By 
Sunday,  Britain  was  right 
hack  in  banner  headline 
heaven;  six  pages  of  the  Mir- 
ror squealing:  “Sex  MP 
Caught  At  It  Again!”,  lovingly 
detailed  right  down  to  the 
cratchleas  fake  leopards  kin 
leotard.  By  Tuesday  after- 
noon, Piers  Merchant  had 
resigned;  by  teatime,  his  18- 
year-old  “researcher”  was  de- 
livering hysterics  to  the 
press,  before  retreating  to  the 
comfort  of  Mr  Merchant  and 
his  wife.  By  bedtime,  the  BBC 


had  delivered  its  verdict  — 
‘‘The  tabloid  press  had 
claimed  another  scalp.” 

Even  by  minor  Tory  MPs’ 
standards,  Mr  Merchant’s 
conduct  appears  somewhat 
eccentric.  To  bring  to  party 
conference  the  very  Soho 
hostess  who  months  earlier 
had  betrayed  you  to  the  Sun, 
then  to  reiterate  your  inno- 
cence in  the  same  breath  as 
you  surrender  your  seat,  and 
to  enjoy  the  smiling  support 
of  your  wife  throughout,  sug- 
gests a mental  and  domestic 
state  of  affairs  which  must  be 
described  as  interesting.  A 
number  of  theories  arc  conse- 
quently circulating. 

Piers  Merchant,  it  is  sug- 
gested. has  known  the  game 
was  up  ever  since  his  first  in- 
troduction to  tabloid  uproar 
via  the  tender  embrace  of 
Anna  Cox.  The  discredited 
MP  for  a near-deceased  party, 
he  was  looking  at  a lame  po- 
litical future,  and  so  he  struck 
upon  the  idea  of  a sting.  He 
would  write  a book  about 
press  intrusion,  and  stage  a 
tabloid  frenzy  purely  for  the 
purposes  of  a cdourfUl  chap- 
ter. The  wife  and  Anna  were 
In  on  it,  the  Sunday  Mirror 
were  duped;  in  three  months 
time  it'll  all  come  out,  they’ll 
make  a killing,  and  he’ll  be 
laughing  all  the  way  to  some 
chat-show-host  job. 

Another  theory  argues  that 
it  was  indeed  a sting,  but  one 
which  went  drastically 


wrong:  he  never  dreamt  it 
would  get  out  Of  hand  like 
this,  and  he's  paid  for  his 
chapter  with  bis  political 
career.  And  there's  another 
story  whispering  its  way 
around  Fleet  Street’s  imagi- 
nation, — one  which  would 
involve  Three  In  A Bed  — 
They’re  All  At  It!”  headlines, 
if  any  paper  were  misguided 
enough  to  print  it  - 

Then  again,  there  may  be 
no  mystery  at  all,  and  Mr 
Merchant  is  in  fact  merely  as 
stupid  as  he  seems.  Anna  Cox 
has  succeeded  in  making  a 
fortune  for  herself  and  a fool 
of  him  not  once  hut  twice. 

It's  a splendid  old  gossipy 
tangle.  Who  leaked  what  and 
why,  should  keep  us  enter- 
tained for  quite  some  time  — 
but  in  the  meantime  we  are 
left  with  dealing  with  what 
facts  we  have.  An  MP  has 
resigned  bis  seat,  following 
tabloid  allegations  of  an 
extra-marital  affair.  This  Is 
proving  something  of  a chal- 
lenge for  our  newly  tolerant 
credentials,  and  so  — despite 
the  assorted  uncertainties  — 
it  is  worth  examining. 


S 


HOULD  Piers  Mer- 
chant have  been 
forced  to  resign? 
Hague  appeared  to 
have  announced  that  affairs, 
as  such,  were  no  resigning 
matter,  and  were  quite  dis- 
tinct from  hypocrisy.  Blair 
had  set  this  tone,  having 


calmly  accommodated  the 
Foreign  Secretary's  transfer 
of  affections  from  wife  to  sec- 
retary Just  weeks  earlier.  So 
how  come.  Gerald  Howartb 
MP  wanted  to  know,  his  dear 
friend  Mr  Merchant  had  been 
"hounded”  out  of  office? 

“Why  hasn’t  the  dear  adul- 
tery on  the  part  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary  been  subjected  to 
the  same  intensive  tabloid  in- 
vestigation?" he  demanded  of 
Bridget  Rowe,  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Mirror,  on  News- 
night  There  is  an  obvious 
and  important  answer  to  this 
question.  But  it  was  not  the 
one  she  gave. 

‘1  don’t  care  who  Piers 
Merchant  is  sleeping  with,” 
she  fired  back.  "What  I care 
about  are  the  lies  that  Piers 
Merchant  has  told.”  Robin 
Cook,  she  said,  had  not,  to  her 
knowledge,  told  lies. 

We  are  struggling  a little  to 
work  out  exactly  what  the 
grounds  for  public  censure  in 
private  conduct  are  these 
days.  In  keeping  with  politi- 
cal fashions.  Ms  Rowe  has 
rejected  the  old  moral  argu- 
ment that  adultery  is  so  sinftzl 
as  to  disqualify  one  from  pub- 
lic office.  But  she  is  still  stuck 
in  the  ethical  loop  which 
judges  adultery  In  moral 
terms,  and  so  remains  at- 
tatched  — like  Hague  — to  the 
moral  benchmark  of 
hypocrisy. 

As  a new  working  guide- 
line, this  has  considerable  ap- 
peal, but  is  tricky  to  sustain. 
Adultery  inevitably  involves 
an  element  of  hypocrisy  and 
lies;  even  if  an  erring  MP 
comes  dean  to  the  tabloids, 
he  presumably  lied  to  his  wife 
and  others  for  a while,  which 
maybe  counts  as  hypocrisy. 

It  is  also  doubtful  how  we 
would  feel  about  a cabinet 
minister  who  announced  he 
slept  with  goats,  but  dammit, 
was  always  perfectly  frank 
about  it. 

Piers  Merchant  didn't  have 
to  resign  because  he  was  a 


hypocrite  — though  be  waS- 
Ms  Rowe  should  have  said  he 
had  to  go  because,  as  far  as 
the  public  is  concerned,  he’s 
made  an  absolute  arse  of  him- 
self. This  is  not  a matter  of 
morality  but  of  dignity.  Piers 
Merchant  Isn’t  sinful  — far 
worse,  he  has  made  himself 
irredeemably  ridiculous. 


a: 


RESPONSIBLE.  46- 
year-old  man 
apparently  losing  his 
— —head  over  a buxom 
teen  blonde  makes  a comedlc 
and  ludicrous  spectacle  at 
which  I think  we  are  perfectly 
entitled  to  laugh-  When  pho- 
tos exist,  as  they  allegedly  do. 
of  him  sitting  on  a public 
park  bench  with  a piece  of  his 
awptnmy  in  Anna  Cox’s  band 
which  is  not  his  hand,  he  can- 
not honestly  expect  to  be 
tairort  seriously,  if  I wanted  to 
reu-ry  on  like  a hormonal 
teenager  behind  the  bike 
sheds,  Pd  expect  to  be  treated 
like  one. 

There  is  a danger  that  In 
our  new  "tolerant”  climate 
which  rightly  rejects  the 
thinking  of  Back  to  Basics,  we 
win  argue  ourselves  out  of 
grounds  on  which  to  object  to 
middle-aged  men's  preposter- 
ous sexual  antics.  The  sheer 
absurdism  is  a perfectly  le- 
gitimate one.  Yon  have  only 
to  be  18  and  blonde  and  on  the 
receiving  end  of  their  atten- 
tions to  understand  just  how 
laughable  their  judgment  can 
be. 

Most  attention  has  focused 
on  the  presence  in  Mr  Mer- 
chant's house  of  both  his  wife 
and  Ms  Cox  this  week-  The 
more  interesting  addition  to 
the  household  was,  in  feet, 
Jodi  Eastman  — 18  years  old 
and  Anna's  “best  friend  •’.The 
girls  strutted  about  hand  in 
hand,  as  only  teenage  girls 
can.  Piers  Merchant  may  be 
blind  to  his  own  Indignity, 
but  he  need  look  no  further 
for  it  than  in  the  giggles  of 
Anna  and  her  best  friend. 


ITS 
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IOM  the  Booker  Prize 
: table  comes  a little 
morsel  for  the  conspir- 
acy theorist.  Amazon,  an 
American  firm  which  sells 
2.5  million  books  a year  on 
the  Internet,  has  a list  of  all 
the  shortlisted  and  winning 
Booker  books  on  Its  home 
page.  It  is  hangup  to  date: 

“ 1997:  The  God  of  Small 
Things  by  Anmdbati  Roy — 
Winner!”  The  odd  thing  is, 
fhu  announcement  was  on 
the  Internet  10  days  ago, 
whereas  the  Booker  judges 
met  on  Tuesday  night. 


■■TEARS  mount  ofa  cash- 
■■  flow  crisis  at  Mirror 
■ Group,  where  Piers 

Morgan  seems  to  have  no 
secretary.  The  Mirror  edi- 
tor was  reduced  to  answer- 
ing his  own  phone  when  we 

rang  to  discuss  the  appear- 
ance, on  Wednesday’s  front 
page,  of  the  word  “exclu- 
sive” above  the  Glenn  Hod- 
dle  story  featured,  identi- 
cally, in  all  other  tabloids. 

After  a slow  start  (“What  ex- 
planation? I don't  have 
one.”)  Piers  recovers  to  pro- 
duce this  masterpiece.  “I 
think,  er,  what  happened 
was  that  the  Sun  and  the 

Mirror,  tun,  were  working 

on  the  same  story , so  we 
thought  we  had  it  exclu- 
sively- And  since  we  were 

on  the  streets  half  an  horn- 

before  them,  we  can  legiti- 
mately claim  it.  Er,  how  s 
that?”  Marvellous.  


i rlan  Betbell  writes 
[from  Canterbury- 

P “You  may  wish  to 

note  that  in  the  current 
issue  of  Who’s  Who  ” he  ob- 
serves, “Neil  Hamilton  lists 
as  one  of  his  recreations 

■silence’." 

*#srr.  j 


Slow  highway 


Don’t  let  the  Internet  disappoint 
our  kids,  says  John  Harper, 
who  has  plans  to  build  a 
flexible  super-system  that  will 
also  be  commercially  viable 


T 


HE  last  time  I went 
to  my  dentist  she 
proudly  showed  me 
a tiny  TV  camera 
which  she  put  into 
my  mouth  to  display  on  a 
screen  an  enlarged  still  pic- 
ture of  my  teeth.  (I  stfll  have 
a print-out  of  the  picture, 
which  didn't  half  make  me 
conscientious  in  brushing  my 
teeth.) 

If  you  go  into  a growing 
number  of  GPs'  surgeries 
nowadays  you  will  find  them 
using  ultra-sound  machines 
to  see  instantaneous  pictures 
of  what  is  going  (Hi  inside  our 
bodies,  and  foetuses  moving 
in  the  womb.  And  you  have 
only  to  go  into  enterprising 
schools  in  Britain  to  see  how 
children  are  discovering  a 
whole  new  way  of  learning 
from  PCs. 

All  these  devices  are  stand- 
alone boxes,  with  no  external 


communications  connection. 
That  is  changing,  of  course. 
The  government  has  pub- 
lished its  consultation  docu- 
ment Connecting  The  Learn- 
ing Society  and  the  Prime 
Minister  has  been  talking  to 
Bill  Gates  about  the  initiative 
to  give  all  schools  computers 
and  to  connect  them  to  the 
Internet  by  2002.  Portsmouth 
University  has  shown  you 
can  transmit  pictures  from 
the  GPs'  nltra-sound  ma- 
chines over  telephone  lines  to 
hospitals,  making  it  possible 
for  consultants  to  diagnose 
problems  without  the  patient 
having  to  wait  for  a date  and 
then  travel  weary  miles  only 
to  be  told  in  half  the  cases 
there  is  nothing  wrong. 

But  anyone  who  has  used 
the  Internet  knows  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  the 
schools.  The  children  are  go- 
ing to  find  out  Just  how  slowly 


and  erratically  the  Internet 
and  the  Web  actually  work, 
and  how  slowly  even  still  pic- 
tures build  up  on  the  screen. 
Before  long  they  will  be  just 
as  frustrated  as  their  parents. 
And  the  Portsmouth  medical 
experiments  are  limited. 
What  the  consultants  get  are 
still  pictures  In  two  dimen- 
sions and  in  black-and-white, 
where  what  they  need  a 
proper  diagnosis  online  is 
moving  3D  or  virtual  reality 
images  in  colour. 

The  problem  is  that,  as  mat- 
ters stand,  the  schools  and  the 
doctors  have  to  use  the  ordi- 
nary telephone  network  with 
its  copper  cables  and  80s  tech- 
nology. Despite  all  the  hype 
this  network  is  nothing  like  a 
super-highway.  If  the  chil- 
dren are  to  get  what  they 
should  out  of  IT  and  the  Inter- 
net and  the  consultants  are  to 
get  the  kind  of  pictures  they 
want  they  both  need  a net- 
work which  will  pass  signals 
50  or  100  times  fester  than  the 
present  telephone  system. 

The  telecoms  industry  can 
already  do  this.  Broadband 
transmission  technology 
based  on  advanced  electron- 
ics and  fibre  optics  is  the  real 
super-highway.  Big  firms  rou- 
tinely use  broadband  nowa- 


Indian  omen  for  the  Queen 


an  Black 


R 


DLL  marks  to  whoever 
decided  that  staff  at 
next  week’s  Common- 
wealth summit  In  Edin- 
burgh should  be  trained  in 
cultural  awareness  so  as  to 
avoid  offending  delegates 
from  any  of  the  organisa- 
tion's 54  member  counmes- 
And  despite 

tine  from  Downing  Street 
about  accentuating  the  posi- 
tive side  of  the  CMoJt  bto 
.fervrich  visit  to  India  and 
Pakistan,  a tad  more  sensi- 
rtritv  niight  have  been  he£- 
rer  White  socks  tn 

Amritsar's  Golden  Temple 


were  clearly  not  enough. 

With  more  subcontinents! 
encounters  of  the  royal  land 
due  In  Edinburgh,  close  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  the 
woman  who  counts  heading 
the  world’s  most  successful 
post-colonial  club  as  (me  Of 
her  less  onerous  formal 
duties.  Post-apartheid  Sooth 
Africa  and  a more  demo- 
cratic Fiji  are  back,  and  the 
Commonwealth  is  still  a 
cosy  **nd  desirable  place  to 
be,  with  a squad  of  hopefuls 
like  Yemen,  Palestine  and 
Rwanda  even  now  asking  to 

join. 

The  Queen  likes  it  Since 
pledging  to  devote  her  fife  to 
the  Common  wealth  as  the 
young  Princess  Elizabeth  in 
1947,  she  has  been  a symbol 
of  continuity  whilst  it  was 
trying  to  stop  being  just  an 
iTnjwrial  fag-end  and  find  a 
useful  role. 

Famously,  she  exercises 
influence  rather  than  raw 
power,  though  she  strongly 
resisted  plans  by  Margaret 
Thatcher  to  boycott  the  Lu- 


saka summit  in  the  bad  old 
days  of  rows  over  South 
African  sanctions. 

Commonwealth  heads  of 
government  meetings  — 
Choghms  to  enthusiasts  — 
are  held  only  every  two 
years,  and  Britain  has  not 
hosted  one  since  1977.  So 
Edinburgh  is  a golden  op- 
portunity for  Tony  Blair  and 
Robin  Cook  to  shine  New 
Labour’s  beacon  on  far- 
flung  comers  of  the  world 
where  the  old  country  is  stfll 
held  in  special  affection. 

Summit  hosts  always  fly 
their  flags  and  advertise 
their  wares  — compensation 
for  the  bother  of  running  an 
event  of  this  kind.  And  so 
instead  of  her  usual  discreet 
be hind-th e-arras  lobbying 
the  Queen  is  making  a 
speech  opening  the  meeting, 
doubtless  longer  than  the 
two  and  half  pages  that 
caused  ructions  in  Madras. 

No  one  was  bothered  when 
Cyprus  highlighted  its  prob- 
lems when  Choghm  was 
held  in  T-imassnl  or  sur- 


days  for  internal  communica- 
tions. Many  erf  us  have  a vi- 
sion of  replacing  the  public 
telephone  system  completely 
with  broadband,  so  that 
everyone  could  have  marvell- 
ous new  services.  But  despite 
10  years  of  trying  no  one  has 
yet  found  a way  to  make  this 
a commercial  proposition. 

A year  ago  a group  of  us  in 
telecoms  asked  ourselves  a 
question.  What  if  instead  of 
trying  to  give  everyone  broad- 
band service,  one  just  concen- 
trated on  the  public  services? 
Was  it  possible  that  broad- 
band networks  just  connect- 
ing schools,  libraries,  univer- 
sities, surgeries  and  hospitals 
would  pay,  where  doing  it  for 
everyone  would  not? 

We  talked  to  potential  users 
— teachers,  educationists,  cli- 
nicians and  medical  adminis- 
trators. Every  one  of  them 
jumped  at  the  chance  to  get  it. 
A broadband  network  for 
schools  could  be  connected 
directly  to  service  providers, 
so  that  the  children  really 
would  be  getting  a super-high- 
way into  the  Internet.  We  also 
realised  that  a broadband  net- 
work meant  schoolscould  use 
network  terminals,  which  are 
much  simpler  and  cheaper 
than  PCs.  One  of  the  big  bead- 


prised  when  New  Zealand 
highlighted  French  nuclear 
testing  In  Auckland  in  1935. 

But  Britain  is  not  just  any 
member  of  this  club  and 
there  have  been  early  rum- 
blings about  the  wisdom  of 
the  Queen’s  speech.  And  it 
did  not  take  the  Indian  trip 
to  show  up  her  role  to  be 
^nmi^hhig  of  an  anomaly: 
the  Commonwealth  has  not 
been  formally  British  since 
1965  when  the  secretariat 
was  set  and  in  reality 
since  1949,  when  Jawarhar- 
lal  Nehru  agreed  that  repub- 
lican India  would  still  ac- 
cept her  headship  but  “as  a 
symbol  of  the  flee  associa- 
tion of  member  states”. 

She  still  reigns  in  16  Com- 
monwealth countries,  in- 
cluding Canada,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  despite 
mounting  republican  senti- 
ment. Hereditary  monar- 
chies in  Brunei,  Lesotho, 
Malaysia  and  Tonga  help 
the  Windsors  fee!  that  they 
are  not  alone. 

Royalty's  Commonwealth 
profile  has  suffered  from  the 
death  of  the  princess.  Di- 
ana’s friendship  with  Je- 
mima and  Imran  Khan 
made  her  popular  in  Paid- 


aches  of  IT  in  schools  is  going 
to  be  the  need  constantly  to 
update  software,  as  improved 
applications  come  on  the  mar' 
ket  With  network  computing 
this  software  is  held  at  cen- 
tral points  and  downloaded  to 
the  terminals  when  required. 
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HE  combined  rental 
for  broadband  net- 
works to  serve  all 
the  schools,  doctors 
and  hospitals  in  the 
country  would  cost  the  Exche- 
quer something  like  £150m  a 
yean  but  you  could  save  a lot 
more  than  this  just  by  using 
these  networks  for  bread-and- 
butter  things  like  teacber 
training  and  health  service 
administration,  before  you 
ever  got  to  superhighways  for 
the  classrooms  and  the 
surgeries. 

The  government  could  cre- 
ate real  broadband  super- 
highways for  foe  public  ser- 
vices now  and  save  hundreds 
of  millions  by  doing  it  The 
telecoms  manufacturers  are 
vying  to  provide  the  technol- 
ogy — the  latest  technique  for 
sending  Internet  signals  over 
electricity  cables  is  a good 
example.  The  telecoms  Indus- 
try would  find  the  capital.  All 
that  is  needed  is  to  seize  the 
opportunity. 


John  Harper  was  managing 
director  of  BTs  inland 
operations  when  It  was  in  the 
public  sector  and-  an  adviser  to 
the  Commons  select  committee 
on  trade  and  Industry 


stan.  while  In  the  world's 
most  glamorous  soap  opera 
tiie  Queen  of  Hearts  always 
looked  more  attractive  than 
her  mother-in-law. 

Careful  protocol  and 
heavy  spin  wfitt  ensure  that 
Edinburgh  is  a ringing  suc- 
cess, however  low-key  its 
declaration  on  trade  and  in- 
vestment. as  lung  as  maver- 
icks like  Malaysia’s  Ma- 
hathir Mohamad  keep  quiet 
and  the  agreed  fudge  over 
Nigerian  human  rights 
abuses  is  maintained.  But  at 
71,  the  Queen  may  not  have 
many  more  Choghms  left  In 
her,  and  there  is  no  mecha- 
nism for  choosing  a succes- 
sor at  a time  when  Prince 
Charles’s  lack  of  Interest  Is 
an  open  secret 

Past  proposals  for  a rotat- 
ing headship  or  a figurehead 
like  Nelson  Mandela  have 
got  nowhere  test  No  one 
wants  to  display  cultural  ht- 
sensitivitty,  but  it  could  now 
be  time  for  the  Common- 
wealth to  think  the  unthink- 
able: that  without  the  Queen 
to  provide  a large  dollop  of 
the  symbolic  glue  that  holds 
it  together,  it  may  face  a 
very  different  — and  muph 
less  certain  — future. 


If  you  wannabe 
my  student  read 
this  carefully 


Bel  Littlejohn 
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TS  been  a busy  week  at 
the  University  of  Oxbridge 
(formerly  Thameside  Poly- 
technic), where,  as  is  widely 
known,  1 run  the  Serious 
Comment  section  of  the  Media 
Studies  Course.  But  it's  all 
grist  to  my  mill:  as  I say  in  the 
brochure,  it’s  my  ambition  to 
turn  out  the  next  generation 
of  award-winning  newspaper 
commentators  like  myself, 
able  to  express  opinions  on 
wide-ranging  matters  of  gen- 
eral importance  to  the  com- 
munity as  a whole. 

We  had  a quiet  start  to 
term,  with  not  much  happen- 
ing in  the  outside  world  be- 
sides the  Party  Conferences,  a 
couple  of  natural  disasters,  a 
few  bombings,  some  foreign 
uprisings,  a civil  war,  the 
Northern  Ireland  talks  and  a 
famine  or  two.  Not  much  for 
the  serious  commentator  to 
get  her  teeth  Into  there.  So  for 
the  first  few  weeks.  I taught 
an  Important  retrospective 
course  cm  Towards  A New 
Republicanism:  Diana  — The 
Semiotics  Of  Grief  In  The 
Zeitgest  Of  A Post-industrial 
Nation. 

In  teaching  our  students 
how  to  respond  to  this  tragic 
event,  I was  also  teaching 
them  to  open  up  the  floodgates 
of  their  very  own  well-springs 
of  private  emotion.  To  help 
them,  we  analysed  brilliant 
texts  composed  for  that  tragic 
week’s  newspapers  by  such 
justly  acclaimed  authors  as 
Blake  Morrison  (The  Princess 
Of  All  Our  Hearts),  Suzanne 
Moore  (St  Diana:  A Feminist 
Socialist  For  Our  Times), 
Clive  James  (Princess  Diana 
Janies:  It  Was  Never  Meant 
To  Be). 

But  all  good  things  come  to 
an  end.  and  writing  about  the 
everlasting  and  eternal  grief 
we  as  a nation  feel  at  the 
untimely  and  tragic  death  of 
Diana  had  begun  to  seem  like 
last  week’s  news.  After  a 
while,  the  tears  began  to  dry, 
the  scars  began  to  heal  and  1 
could  hardly  stop  myself  from 
screaming.  “So  Di’s  dead  and 
buried  — what’s  new?”  At 
this  point,  I tried  to  impress 
upon  my  students  the  feet  that 
grief  is  a terrible  thing,  partic- 
ularly when  it’s  last  week's 
news. 

So  with  the  whole  Di  thing 
as  dead  as  a dodo,  where  was 
the  columnist  to  turn  her  or 
his  understanding  eye?  Some 
of  my  students  started  to  get 
desperate  and  came  up  with 
essays  on  the  world  economy, 
or  the  future  of  the  planet, 
forcing  me  to  point  out  that 
these  subjects  lack  what  we  in 
the  serious  media  call  colour. 

And  then  along  came  two 
real  news  stories  for  serious 


comment  and  consideration. 
First  off  and  raising  Impor- 
tant questions  about  modem 
feminism,  Britain's  role  in  the 
world,  and  culture  in  the  2lst 
century,  liras  the  first  leg  of 
the  Spice  Girls’  World  Tour, 
jointly  sponsored  by  Pepsi 
Cola  and  the  Scott  Trust 
Within  hours,  my  students 
were  studying  a variety  of 
think-pieces  on  the  Spice 
Girls  from  a cross-section  of 
broadsheet  commentators. 

In  the  Times.  Lord  Rees- 
Mogg  had  nailed  his  colours 
to  the  mast,  stating  that. 
’■Whilst  admiring  the  long- 
term attractions  of  Ginger 
Spice,  and  being  by  no  means 
indifferent  to  the  greater  gen- 
ealogical claims  of  Victoria,  I 
am  farced,  albeit  with  tome 
reluctance,  to  pledge  my  true 
allegiance  to  Scary  Spice.  I 
have  the  very  greatest  respect 
for  her  gifts  as  a vocalist  in 
the  popular  manner  — her 
singing  voice  compares 
favourably  with  Pope  John 
xxm  and  President  Nixon, 
both  of  whom<  incidentally,  I 
can  write  about  with  personal 
knowledge,  but  also  for  her 
prowess  as  a dancer,  her 
skills  in  this  arena  calling  to 
mind  the  movements  of  Har- 
old Macmillan  in  his  heyday, 
or  even  — dare  I say  it  — the 
footwork  of  Karl  Popper.” 

The  very  next  day.  Sir  Isa- 
iah Berlin,  reporting  from  the 
concert-ball  in  Turkey  for  the 
Evening  Standard,  took  issue 
with  Rees-Mogg.  ‘Tor  all  her 
undoubted  physicality,"  he 
wrote,  "Scary  Spice  has  little 
of  the  emotional  range  of 
Baby  Spice,  or  even  Sporty 
Spice.  In  their  powerful  rendi- 
tion of  2 Become  L it  is  Baby 
Spice  upon  whom  one's  atten- 
tion inevitably  falls."  But  this 
position  was  immediately 
condemned  in  a scathing 
attack  on  Baby  Spice  by  Sir 
Ernst  Gombrich  in  a 
specially-commissioned  piece 
for  the  Daily  Telegraph.  “I 
would  have  no  hesitation.”  he 
stated,  “in  declaring  Ginger 
by  far  the  most  significant  of 
all  the  Spice  Girls.  Her  natu- 
ral vivacity  is  simply  not  in 
question.” 


LREADY  reeling  from 
the  extent  of  their 
Sp  ice-Girls-in-Turkey- 
workload,  my  students  faced 
farther  heavy  media  studies 
of  the  battle  — recalling  the 
early  days  of  Vietnam  — be- 
tween Chris  Evans  and  Zoe 
Ball.  The  main  leader  in  the 
Guardian  came  down  solidly 
in  favour  of  Chris  Evans,  a 
view  echoed  on  other  pages  by 
both  Hugo  Young  and  Dame 
Mary  Waraock. 

But  the  Financial  Times 
reported  In  a special  supple- 
ment that  the  markets  had 
responded  favourably  to  the 
attractive  bubbly  personality 
of  Zoe  Ball,  and  in  the  Inde- 
pendent Lord  Scarman  stated 
that  he  preferred  Zoe's  cosier, 
warmer  style.  The  debate  will 
go  on  for  weeks,  if  not  months, 
to  come,  and  all  serious  broad- 
sheet newspapers  will  con- 
tinue to  give  it  the  in-depth 
coverage  It  deserves,  together 
with  the  necessary  pie-charts. 
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Aldo  Bemi 


Fortune  from  a 


i ; 

I'uaV 


prawn  cocktail 


ALDO  Bemi,  who 
has  died  aged  88. 
was  one  of  a pair 
of  enterprising 
brothers  who 
traded  on  the  British  liking 
for  a proper  night  out  without 
hidden  exists  or  embarrassing 
complications  over  dining 
etiquette.  „ _ 

Prominent  on  the  roll-call 
of  outstanding  immigrant  ca- 
terers from  Italy  — Forte, 
Jacomelli,  Sidoli  and  Ferrari 
— he  and  his  brother  Frank 
saw  their  name  immortalised 
in  Bemi  Inns,  which  became 
by  turns  an  icon  and  a snob- 
bish Joke. 

Their  particular  skill  is  ap- 
propriately honoured  in  the 
only  surviving  commercial 
reference  to  Bemi  Inns  — the 
“Bemi  Menu”  retained  in  42 
pubs  by  Whitbread,  who 


bought  what  remained  in  1990 
after  20  years  oT  ownership  by 
Grand  Met.  The  clearly- 
priced.  limited  range  of  op- 
tions is  a reminder  of  bow  the 
Berais  made  prawn  cocktails 
and  fillet  steak  available  to 
millions,  along  with  precise 
details  of  the  weight  of  the 
meat  and  its  price. 

Bemi  Inns  were  the  place  to 
go  when  they  first  appeared 
in  Bristol,  the  brothers’ 
adopted  town,  in  1943.  Lika 
many  of  the  most  popular 
innovations  during  and  after 
the  second  world  war,  they 
were  a straight  copy  of  sup- 
posed American  luxury — the 
padded-seat  diners  and  steak- 
houses  which  spread  after  the 
Great  Depression. 

The  economies  of  scale 
allowed  by  a chain,  which 
grew  to  147  outlets  by  the  mid- 


sixties.  kept  prices  reasonable 
but  also  carried  the  seeds  of 
Berais’  gentle  decline  In  es- 
teem. As  variety  slowly 
spread  along  the  High  Street 
and  public  sophistication 
grew,  the  “Bemi”  joined  the 
less  glamorous-  Wimpy  and 
the  milk  bar  as  material  for 
quips  about  nafEness. 

The  Bemi  brothers  were 
well  beyond  the  reach  of 
these,  however,  after  selling 
the  chain  in  1870  to  Grand 
Met  for  £14^500,000.  They  had 
made  their  point  as  well  as  a 
respectable  fortune,  and  were 
as  pleased  as  anyone  to  see 
the  rapid  and  continuing  im- 
provement in  dining  out 

The  brothers  came  to  Brit- 
ain from  Italy  in  the  1920s,  a 
time  when  the  “Tlngelary” 
ice-cream  men  of  the  previous 
generation  of  immigrants 


were  being  supplanted  by 
more  ambitious  schemes. 
They  set  up  in  business  at  a 
Bristol  pub  called  The  Herts 
where  the  principles  which 
became  the  Bemi  cornerstone 
were  trialled!  - 

Lessons  were  learned,  in- 
cluding the  crucial  role 
played  by  chips  as  a bridge 
between  traditional  fare  and 
the  glamorous,  gradually  de- 
rationed world  of  sirloin,  and. 
Black  Forest  gateau.  The  im- 
portance of  a strictly  limited 
menu  — another  practice  im- 
ported from  America  — also 
emerged  from  the  Horts 
experiment. 

Bemi  was  a popular  and 
generous  Bristolian,  always 
putting  his  adopted  city  be- 
fore his  strong  Italian  roots. 
His  wife,  Esme.  left  £3^00,000 
to  an  animal  sanctuary  when 


Aldo  Bemi . . .his  uncomplicated  eateries  made  fillet 
steak  and  Black  Forest  gateau  available  to  millions 


Om  died  last  year,  and  Bemi 
himself  was  a considerable 
local  benefactor . 

Tn  another  tradition  of  the 
great  immigrant  catering  dy- 
nasties, he  was  a strong  fam- 
ily, man  and  helped  his  cousin 
to  establish  Marco  Bernl 
Hotels  in  the  early  seventies. 


TTfe  brother  Frank,  who  is  95, 
lives  in  Jersey  with  his  wife, 

T.ina. 


Martin  Wabiwright 


Aldo  Bemi,  restaurateur,  bom 
March  14. 1909;  died  October  12, 
1997  . 


King  Bruce 


Vibrant  voice 
of  Africa 


THE  Ghanaian  musician 
King  Bruce,  who  has 
died  aged  75,  was  one  of 
the  generation  which  estab- 
lished high  life  music  as  tiie 
voice  of  Africa  during  the  pre- 
and  post-independence  eras. 
He  was  a musician,  composer, 
accountant  civil  servant  and 
entrepreneur  who  ran  more 
than  eight  dance  bands. 

He  was  bom  in  Jamestown, 
the  colonial,  old  town  area  of 
Accra.  His  mother  sang  with 
a traditional  women’s  group, 
several  brothers  were  keen 
musicians,  and  at  Achimota 
College.  Accra,  music  was 
part  of  the  curriculum. 

In  1947.  Bruce  came  to  Lon- 
don to  study  accountancy  but, 
along  with  many  Africans, 
found  himself  excluded  from 
the  social  scene.  As  he  told 
the  BBC:  "We  had  difficulties 
getting  white  girls  to  dance 
with  us.  so  1 decided  to  switch 
my  interests  from  ballroom 
dancing  to  [playing]  ballroom 
music.”  He  took  up  trumpet 
initially  but  later  alternated 
with  saxophone. 

Bruce  returned  to  Ghana  in 
1951  to  continue  his  career  in 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
at  a time  when  British  record 
companies  were  discovering 
the  potential  of  a new  market 
He  briefly  joined  the  seminal 
Accra  Orchestra  and  stood  in 
with  leaders  of  the  burgeon- 
ing high  life  scene,  ET  Mensah 
and  Guy  Warren,  before  set- 
ting up  his  first  Black  Beats 
band  in  1952  with  tenor  sax 
player  Saka  Acquaye.  Al- 
though semi-professional, 
Bruce  maintained  a line-up  of 
more  than  20  musicians. 

He  composed  in  the  Ga  lan- 
guage and  English  but  was 
open  to  other  contributors. 
"In  the  old  days  people  like 
Bob  Cole  and  Oscomore 
Ofiori  approached  successful 
band  leaders  offering  songs  to 
record.  Oscomore  used  to 
bring  Twi  and  Fanti  songs 
and  I provided  the  Ga  songs. 
That  way  we  covered  the 
whole  country.  I used  to  get 
the  composers  to  come  and 
sing  themselves  and  then  pay 
them  as  a guest  artist  or  as  a 


regular  member  of  the  band 
— as  then,  none  of  us  was 
entitled  to  royalties.” 

Throughout  the  1950s  high- 
life  music  proved  unstoppa- 
ble, and  the  Black  Beats 
recorded  a string  of  hits  for 
HMV  and  Decca  West  Africa. 
But  Bruce  had  to  juggle  music 
with  his  career  as  a civil 
servant 

By  the  end  of  the  1950s  his 
florid,  horn-drtven  style  com- 
bining Latin,  African  and 
American  enthusiasms  with 
humorous  gimmicks  such  as 
“elephant”  trumpeting,  had 
made  him  Ghana's  most  pop- 
ular band  leader.  He  even  em- 
ployed two  Nigerian  singers 
to  widen  his  audience.  There 
were  hits  such  as  Agoogyi, 
Milam  Mise  Mibaa  Don,  Aban 
Nkaba  and  Srotoi  Ye  Mli,  and 
Decca  commissioned  him  to 
record  a song  for  the  Queen’s 
visit  in  1959. 


WHEN,  in  1961,  Jerry 
Hansen  quit  with  nine 
other  musicians  to 
form  The  Ramblers.  Bruce 
continued  with  a new  line-up, 
but  the  energy  was  flagging. 
When  he  was  promoted  to 
principal  secretary  in  1967, 
Bruce  left  the  stage,  but  be 
continued  to  manage  several 
other  bands  throughout  the 
1970s  with  names  such  as  Bar- 
risters. Barons  and  Bona- 
fides.  He  retired  from  the 
civil  service  in  1977  but  con- 
tinued as  a representative  of 
the  musicians  union. 

Following  the  recognition 
of  a national  award  for  his 
“Contribution  to  Ghanaian 
Culture"  in  1988,  Bruce  began 
to  collect  and  re-licence  his 
old  recordings.  To  marie  bis 
75th  birthday  earlier  this 
year,  a CD,  Golden  Highlife 
Classics,  was  released  In  Brit- 
ain. It  was  the  first  time  many 
of  those  songs  had  been  aired 
for  40  years. 

King  Bruce  leaves  12 
children. 


Graeme  Ewens 


King  Bruce,  musician,  bom  June 
3. 1922:  died  September  12, 1997 


Hit  after  hit . . . King  Brace  (left)  and  members  of  his  Black  Beats  band  in  1952 
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Dr  Bernard  Sandler — ^ * 


Family  way 

with 


Bernard  sandier, 
who  has  died  aged  90. 
was  a pioneer  of  in- 
fertility treatment 
after  the  war.  His  constant 
preoccupation  with  the  cond^ 
turn's  problems  often  spilled 
over  into  bis  social  conversa- 
tions and  could  shock  friends 
who  were  stiTI  of  a shockable 
generation. 

He  recognised  the  impor- 
tance of  male  infertility  and 
insisted  on  examining  hus- 
band and  wife  at  the  outset. 
From  his  experience  in  gen- 
eral practice  he  had  learned 
to  look  at  the  whole  pereon, 
evaluating  the  emotional  and 
psychological  state  as  well  as 
the  physical  condition. 

Deprived  of  the  services  of 
an  anaesthetist,  be  developed 
his  own  method  of  unblock- 
ing fallopian  tubes  without 
anaesthetic  and  advanced  the 
technique  of  AID,  the  artifi- 
cial insemination  by  donor. 
The  high  success  rate  he 
achieved  attracted  patients 
from  all  over  the  north  of 
England  and  elsewhere. 

gqrwUpr  was  bom  in  Shef- 
field. the  son  of  Jewish  Immi- 
grants from  Latvia.  A scholar- 
ship enabled  him  to  study 
medicine  at  Manchester  Uni- 
versity. After  qualifying  in 
1930.  he  had  a number  of 
resident  appointments  in  the 
Manchester  region  until  fi- 
nancial pressure  forced  him 
into  general  practice  in  Urm- 
ston  where  he  had  become 
well  known  following  his  resi- 
dency in  obstetrics  at  Park 
Hospital,  Davyholme.  In  addi- 
tion, he  carried  on  with  his 
academic  work  as  research 
fallow  at  the  Christie  Hospi- 
tal, Manchester,  on  cervical 
cancer,  gaining  an  MD  with 
commendation  from  Man- 
chester University. 

After  being  invalided  out  of 
the  Army  in  1942 he  continued 
his  research  when  working  as 
radiotherapist  at  the  Royal 
Cancer  Hospital  in  London 
where  he  developed  a regime 
of  radiotherapy  for  cervical 
cancer  which  became  stan- 
dard treatment  for  a number 
of  years.  At  the  same  time  be 
obtained  the  diwinma  of  medi- 
cal radiology  of  the  University 
of  London  and  the  diploma  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Obstet- 
rics and  Gynaecology. 

. In  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  be  would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  take  the  exam  of 
membership  of  the  college 
which  would  have  been  the 
gateway  to  a consultancy,  but 
the  records  of  his  work  at 
Park  Hospital  had  been  de- 
stroyed when  the  hospital 
was  bombed,  blocking  further 
progress  in  that  career.  He 
therefore  decided  to  concen- 
trate his  efforts  in  the  field  of 
infertility.  When  in  London 
his  interest  in  this  subject 
had  been  stimulated  by  at- 
tending for  three  years  the 


Sandler. . . saw  importance 
of  male  infertility 


weekly  sterility  clinic  of  Pro- 
fessor Green  Armitage  at 
Hammersmith  Hospital- 

In  1948  Sandler  was  ap- 
pointed doctor  In  charge  of 
the  infertility  clinic  espe- 
cially set  up  for  him  at  the 
Manchester  Victoria  Memo- 
rial Jewish  Hospital.  In  those 
early  National  Health  Service ' 
days  hospitals  were  compet- 
ing in  showing  initiative  and 
the  hospital  was  proud  to 
offer  Sandler  this  facility.  It 
was  the  first  specialist  infer- 
tility clinic  outside  London. 

His  extensive  experience  In 
gynaecology,  radiology  and 
general  practice  fitted  him. 
uniquely  for  this  work  and 
his  views  were  - set  out  In 
many  publications  such  as 
The  Male  Factor  in  Hitman 
Sterility  (1953)  and  Emotional 
Stress  and  Infertility  (1961). 


HE  championed  sex 
education  for  medical 
students,  too  long  ne- 
glected by  medical 
schools  in  this  country  and 
this  led  to  his  appointment  as 
lecturer  in  the  gynaecological 
department  of  Manchester 
University  in  1972. 

Sandler  was  active  in  the 
rotary  movement  for  40  years 
and  helped  to  found  the  Urm- 
ston  Rotary  Club  of  which  he 
became  vice-president  In  1948. 
He  was  also  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  Urmston 
Marriage  Guidance  Council. 
His  natural  gift  as  a public 
speaker  was  often  called  upon 
for  various  causes  and  as  an 
after  dinner  speaker.  He  was 
chairman  of  .the  political  com- 
mittee of  the  Manchester  ' Zi- 
onist Central  Council  in  the 
1930s,  chairman  of  the  Moses 
Gaster  Lodge  of  the  B’nai 
Brith  in  1976  In  whose  HUM 
House  project  he  was  heavily 
involved,  and  chairman  of  the 
Medical  Friends  of  the  He- 
brew University  in  1955. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Olga,  four  children  and  seven 
grandchildren. 


M M Goldberg 


Bernard  Sandler,  infertility  ex- 
pert, bom  January  18, 1907;  died 
October  1. 1997 


Birthdays 


Harry  Carpenter,  boxing 
commentator,  7%  Jonathan 
Char kh am,  financier,  67; 
Shann  Edwards,  rugby 
player,  31;  Lady  (Marion) 
Fraser,  chairman,  Christian 
Aid,  65;  Johnny  Haynes,  for- 
mer footballer,  63;  Ann  Jones, 
tennis  player.  59;  Barney  Kes- 
sel.  jazz  guitarist.  74;  Margot 
Kidder,  actress,  49;  Lord  Kil- 
bracken.  author,  journalist 


77;  Evel  KnieveL,  stuntman. 
58;  Stephen  Bishop  Kovace- 
vich,  concert  pianist,  57; 
Richard  La  Trobe-Bateman, 
furniture  designer,  59;  Cam- 
eron Mackintosh.  theatrirfll 
producer,  51;  Arthur  Miller, 
playwright  82;  Tim  Robbins, 
actor,  35;  Peter  StringfeHow, 
nightclub  proprietor.  57; 
Jean -Claude  Van  Damme, 
film  star,  37. 


Edna  Mae  Harris 


From 
Harlem  to 
Hollywood 
and  back 


I 


N the  1930s  there  were  few 
openings  for  black  ac- 
tresses in  movies  unless 
they  were  prepared  to  accept 
stereotypical  roles  as  mam- 
mies and  maids.  Accordingly, 
the  Hollywood  career  of  Edna 
Mae  Harris,  who  has  died 
aged  86,  was  brief.  Unlike  her 
contemporary,  Lena  Home, 
she  did  not  achieve  the  atten- 
tion. success  and  popularity 
with  white  cinema  audiences 
that  she  deserved. 

However,  her  appearances 
in  “race  movies”  and  “so un- 
dies” elevated  her  to  Came  in 
America’s  black  community. 
If  Hollywood  did  not  want  to 
make  use  of  her  talents,  inde- 
pendent producers  such  as 
pioneer  black  film-maker 
Oscar  Micheaux.  did.  Their 
films  were  shown  in  big-city 
ghetto  movie  houses  in  the 
North,  and  segregated 
theatres  in  the  South  — al- 
most anywhere  they  could 
reach  black  audiences. 

Harris  was  bom  in  Harlem, 
the  youngest  of  five  daugh- 
ters. All  but  one  of  her  sisters 
entered  showbusiness  includ- 
ing Vivian,  who  danced  at  the 
Cotton  Club.  While  a student 
at  Wadleigh  High  School, 
Harris  worked  at  the  Alham- 
bra Theatre  performing  dra- 
matic sketches  with  a stock 


Harris  in  the  1930s . . . movies  made  her  famous  among 
America's  black  community  photograph:  kobal 


company.  She  also  received 
training  in  diction  and  stage 
delivery  through  her  associa- 
tion with  veteran  performers. 
In  1928  Harris,  an  excellent 
swimmer,  won  the  New  York 
Daily  News  swimming  cham- 
pionship. Her  first  break  in 
showbusiness  came  when  she 
landed  the  part  of  the  vamp 
Zeba  in  Marc  Connelly's 
black-cast  Broadway  play  The 
Green  Pastures  (1930).  Six 
years  later  she  appeared  in 
Warner  Brothers’  screen  ver- 
sion. In  Hollywood  she  had 
small  roles  in  Bullets  or  Bal- 
lots (1936)  starring  Edward 
G Robinson  and  The  Garden 
qf  Allah  (1936)  starring  Mar- 
lene Dietrich. 


Away  from  Hollywood.  Har- 
ris enjoyed  popularity  as  the 
star  of  a number  of  indepen- 
dently-produced “race 
movies".  In  1938  she  played 
her  first  leading  rule  In  Spirit 
Of  Youth,  co-starring  with  the 
prize-fighter  and  heavyweight 
champion  Joe  Louis  as  a 
young  boxer  who  rises  from 
the  streets  to  the  big  time. 
Starring  roles  followed  in  two 
films  for  Oscar  Micheaux: 
Lying  Lips  (1939)  and  The 
Notorious  Elinor  Lee  (1940). 

More  than  50  years  later, 
still  very  beautiful  and  full  of 
life,  Harris  spoke  enthusiasti- 
cally about  Micheaux  in  the 
documentary  In  Black  and 
White,  shown  on  BBC2  in 


1992.  Remembering  how  Im- 
portant it  was  for  black  audi- 
ences to  see  themselves  on  the 
screen  in  their  own  films,  she 
said:  “After  Micheaux 

showed  the  picture  we,  the 
actors,  would  appear  on  the 
stage  and  the  people  in  the 
audience  would  be  so  glad  to 
see  us,  the  stars  of  Mi- 
cheaux’s  film.”  Her  other 
race  movies  included  Para- 
dise tn  Harlem  (1939),  Sunday 
Sinners  (1940)  and  Murder  on 
Lenox  Avenue  (1941). 


IN  1940,  after  winning  her 
Oscar  for  playing  Scarlett 
O’Hara’s  mammy  in  Gone 
with  the  Wind,  Hattie  McDan- 
iel toured  black  theatres  to 
promote  herself  and  the  fljm. 
Harris  joined  the  tour  to  sing 
the  McDaniel  Swing  just  be- 
fore Hattie  came  on  stage. 

She  also  toured  as  a vocalist 
with  the  bands  of  Noble  Sissle 
and  Benny  Carter,  and  made 
a number  of  appearances  In 
“so undies,”  short  musical 
films  produced  during  the 
war  years  for  use  in  juke- 
boxes. She  was  particularly 
memorable  in  Tuxedo  Junc- 
tion, in  which  she  peformed 
the  Glenn  Miller  classic. 

In  the  mid-1940s  Harris  be- 
came Mistress  of  Ceremonies 
at  Harlem’s  famous  Apollo 
Theatre,  and  also  worked  at 
the  theatre  as  a "straight” 
partner  to  such  legendary  co- 
medians as  Pigmeat  Mark- 
ham and  Dusty  Fletcher.  In 
1940  she  married  musician 
Bernard  Flood  and  retired 
from  showbusiness  in  1959. 

She  is  survived  by  her  hus- 
band and  sister.  Vivian. 


Stephan  Bourne 


Edna  Mae  Harris,  actress  and 
singer,  bom  September  29, 1910; 
died  September  15. 1997 


Donald  Schon 


T remors  down  the  airwaves 


IN  1970,  Donald  Schon,  the 
pioneering  specialist  In 
learning  processes,  was  In- 
vited to  deliver  the  BBC  Relth 
Lectures  entitled  "Change 
and  Industrial  Society.”  This 
softly  spoken  American,  who 
has  died  aged  66,  sent  unex- 
pected tremors  down  the  air- 
waves as  he  spoke  about  the 
loss  of  the  stable  state  in  soci- 
ety, and  its  implications  for 
our  major  institutions. 

Twenty  seven  years  on,  I 
stm  meet  people  who  vividly 
recall  his  lectures.  Like  my- 
self^ many  can  tf»n  “turning 
point”  stories  about  his  influ- 
ence. He  encouraged  us  to 
challenge  ritualised  taboos 
and  traditions  in  and  across 
academic  disciplines,  conven- 
tional science,  and  profes- 
sions. He  helped  us  to  value 
the  artistry  that  was  embed- 
ded in  professional  practice. 

His  books.  The  Displace- 
ment of  Concepts  (1963)  and 
Beyond  the  Stable  State  (1971), 
based  on  the  lectures,  helped 
give  new  meaning  to  the  expe- 
rience of  a changing  world 
and  the  challenge  to  us  to 
change  with  it.  His  subse- 
quent research  and  writing 
focused  on  bow  our  educa- 
tional processes  and  organisa- 
tional systems  prevent  the 
kinds  of  learning  needed  to 
tackle  problems  faced  by  soci- 
ety. His  insights  gave  many  of 
us  courage  to  thinit  the  un- 
thinkable and  act  accordingly 
in  our  work  in  higher  and 
professional  education  and 
with  public  service  agencies. 
Schon  was  bom  in  Brook* 


line,  Massachusetts,  studied 
philosophy  at  Yale  and  the 
Sorbonne  and  music  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  Paris, 
returning  to  Harvard  for  post- 
graduate degrees,  again  in 
philosophy.  He  was  made 
Ford  Emeritus  of  Urban  Plan- 
ning and  Education  at  MIT, 
the  Massachusetts  institute  of 
Technology,  in  1972. 

After  working  in  the  1960s 
with  Boston  consultants 
Arthur  D Little,  specialists  in 
technological  innovations,  he 
became  director  of  several 
innovative  departments  set 
up  by  the  US  government, 
before  founding  arid  directing 
the  Organisation  for  Social 
and  Technical  Innovation,  a 
non-profit  organisation.  In 
the  early  1970s.  This  launched 
pioneering  programmes  of 
social  action  through  action 
research  in  a range  of  ser- 
vices, from  health  to  housing. 


Schon . . . challenged 
ritualised  taboos 


In  this  country  Schon 
helped  inspire  such  initia- 
tives as  the  National  Centre 
for  the  Advancement  oflnter- 
professional  Education  and 
also  worked  closely  with  the 
staff  and  students  of  the  pio- 
neering Marylebone  Centre 
Trust  to  develop  a model  of 
holistic  health  care  involving 
doctors,  nurses  and  other 
professionals. 

And  then  there  is  Social 
and  Organisational  Learning 
through  Action  Research 
(SOLAR)  based  at  Nene  Col- 
lege of  Higher  Education, 
Northampton.  I first  dared  to 
share  the  idea  for  this  centre 
in  February  1995  as  we  sat  in 
a Chinese  restaurant  Set  up 
to  generate  new  understand- 
ings of  learning  and  change 
in  public  services,  this  radi- 
cal higher  education  innova- 
tion would  not  have  had  life 
without  Scbon’s  commitment. 

One  of  the  topics  of  Schon’s 
Reitb  Lectures  was.  "the  gov- 
ernment as  a learning  sys- 
tem”, — an  idea  still  radical 
and  relevant  today.  In  discus- 
sions over  the  last  six 
months,  Schon  expressed  in- 
tense interest  in  the  emerging 
opportunities  for  social  and 
organisational  learning  in  the 
UK  as  a result  of  the  election. 

He  played  music  all  his  life, 
exploring  jazz  and  chamber 
music  on  the  clarinet  and 
piano.  There  are  stories  about 
his  dancing,  tennis  playing, 
cbess  games  and  his  pipe. 
Before  he  died,  he  assured 
himself  that  the  Bar  Mitzvah 
ceremony  for  which  he  had 


been  tutoring  his  grandson 
was  complete.  Then,  accom- 
panied by  a Brahms  trio,  and 
supported  by  his  wife  Nancy, 
his  four  children  and  grand- 
children. he  moved  on. 


Susan  Wall 


Donald  Schon,  educationalist, 
bom  September  19.  1930:  died 
September  13. 1997 


Death  Notices 
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Hampshire 

Qoes  for 
the  hellfire 
option 


FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  15 


PaulBroW 
^^^"p^ntCofraspoodont 

Hampshire  has  a 
problem,  it  ba« 
700.000  tonnes  of 
QOusehold  rubbish  a 
year  to  dispose  of  and  no 
^umtho^  the  ground  to 

* not  alone; 
tne  r^t  of  the  country  is  fee- 

JS'  °f  wobl™ 

ish  household 
produces  a 
tonne  of  rub- 
bish a year  — 
and  the  op- 
tions on  bow 
to  dispose  of  it 
are  constantly 
being  nar- 
rowed down. 

Britain  is 
far  behind 
most  of 
Europe  in 
addressing  the 
problem,  al- 
though a first 
step  was  taken 
last  April  in 
getting  the  En- 
vironment 
Agency  to  de- 
velop a 
national  strat- 
egy. There  is  a 
target  of  25  per  cent  recycling 
by  2000.  Currently  the  rate  is  6 
per  cent  Hampshire  has  al- 
ready reached  16  per  cent  and 
is  aiming  for  40  per  cent  — 
although  its  critics  say  even 
this  is  not  enough. 

The  council's  first  solution 
saw  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
local  campaigners  — the 


the  dustbin 

OF  EUROPE 


Community  Against  Toxics 
(Cats)  — six  years  ago.  A plan 
to  build  an  incinerator  at 
Portsmouth  to  burn  the  coun- 
ty's way  out  of  the  problem 
was  thrown  out  by  planners. 

Six  years  later,  Hampshire 
has  made  slow  progress.  The 
option  is  stfli  incineration,  but 
with  what  its  critics  call  a 
sophisticated  public  relations 
campaign  and  a gloss  of  trying 
to  reduce  the  total  amount  of 
rubbish  that  will  be  burned. 

Cats  spokes- 
man John 
Vellerlein 
said:  “De- 
spite receiv- 
ing a severe 
political  de- 
feat officials 
are  trying  to 
sell  the 
county  what 
is  essentially 
the  same  so- 
lution 
burn  360,000 
tonnes  annu- 
ally and  bury 
the  rest  with 
the  ash.  It  is 
an  expensive 
and  danger  - 
ous  system 
that  does  not 
solve  the 
landfill 
shortage. 

Hampshire's  strategy  is 
costing  £700  million  in  total 
The  budget  was  £7.4  million 
in  1994,  £33  million  thic  year, 
and  will  be  £35  million  a year 
by  2001. 

Getting  planning  permis- 
sion for  incinerators  has  been 
the  main  difficulty,  but 
Hampshire  hopes  to  have  se- 


Waste  supervisor  Rob  Coombs  checks  out  the  trash  at  the  Otter  bourne  reclamation  facility  near  Winchester 
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cured  it  by  next  year.  The 
anti-incinerator  lobby  com- 
plains about  dioxins  and 
heavy  metals  poisoning  the 
locality.  The  prizes  for  suc- 
cess are  25-year  contracts  and 
of  pounds’  worth  of 
captive  business  — the  quan- 
tity of  household  rubbish  to 
bum  just  keeps  on  rising. 

In  the  past  six  months,  the 
problems  for  all  disposal 
regimes  have  become  more 
acute.  The  imposition  of  a £7- 
a-tonne  landfill  tax  and  new 
amissions  standards,  which 
led  to  the  closure  of  Hamp- 
shire’s three  old  incinerators 


a year  ago,  has  made  rubbish 
disposal  even  more  difficult 
and  expensive. 

Terry  Coleman,  waste  regu- 
lation strategy  manager  for 
the  Environment  Agency, 
said;  ‘There  is  not  a waste 
management  option  without  a 
dis benefit.  T-anrifill  has  to  be 

the  last  resort.” 

Robert  Lisney,  architect  of 
Hampshire's  rubbish  survival 
plan,  believes  that  with  care- 
ful planning  and  public  coop- 
eration the  county  can  cope. 
“Rubbish  is  a fascinating  sub- 
ject,** he  said,  having  studied 
it  more  than  most 


The  county  already  has  a 
“War  on  Waste”  which  begins 
in  schools. 

A new  facility  costing  £2J2 
million  is  being  started  early 
to  expand  from  the  present 

13.000  tonnes  a year  to  45.000- 

50.000  tonnes  as  collection 
areas  are  extended.. 

The  problem  is  what  to  do 
with  the  surplus  waste.  One 
solution  is  an  anaerobic  di- 
gestion plant  where  organic 
waste  is  put  in  a plant  to  ac- 
celerate the  decomposing  pro- 
cess. It  produces  gas  which 
can  be  used  to  power  the 
plant  and  heat  water  for  dis- 


trict heating.  Southampton 
was  to  build  one  to  take  86,000 
tonnes  of  waste  a year,  but 
the  project  Is  being  reevalu- 
ated., 

Whatever  option  is  taken, 
there  will  still  be  enough 
waste  left  over  to  overwhelm 
Hampshire’s  remaining  holes 
in  ffie  ground  by  2001.  The 
only  solution,  the  county  be- 
lieves, is  three  new  incinera- 
tors. The  proposed  new  Ports- 
mouth incinerator,  less  than 
half  the  size  of  the  one  refected 
in  1991,  will  produce  enough 
electricity  far  40.000  people  — 
a third  of  the  city’s  population. 


Waste  not,  want  not 
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Clarke  on  board  as  BAT 
returns  to  tobacco  road 


Outlook/Cigarette  maker  abandons  Its 
Insurance  policy.  Roger  Cowe  reports 


FORMER  Chancellor 
Kenneth  Clarke  was 
named  yesterday  as 
deputy  chairman  of 
British  American  Tobacco, 
the  cigarette  group  which  will 
emerge  from  the  break-up  of 
BAT  Industries. 

He  was  described  by  BAT 
chairman  Lord.  Cairns  as 
“someone  of  significant 
weight”. 

Lord  Cairns  will  become  a 
non-executive  vice-chairman 
of  ZF  Group,  the  Swiss-based 
insurance  firm  that  will  be 
created  from  the  merger  of 
BAT’S  financial  services  oper- 
ations with  Switzerland’s 
largest  insurer,  Zurich 
Group. 

He  promised  that  the 
merger  would  be  “good  for 
shareholders,  good  for  em- 
ployees and  good  for  custom- 
ers". 

Lord  Cairns  will  also  be 
vice-chairman  of  Zurich 
Allied,  the  Swiss  company 
that  will  own  55  per  cent  of 
ZF,  and  chairman  of  Allied 
Zurich,  the  UK  arm  that  Will 
own  the  other  45  per  cent 
Shares  in  Allied  Zurich  wm 
be  handed  out  to  BAT  Indus- 
tries shareholders  when  the 
demerger  Is  completed,  which 
is  not  expected  to  be  until  the 
third  quarter  of  next  year  be- 
cause of  regulatory  hurdles.  1 


The  transaction  will  mark 
the  return  of  BAT  to  its  roots 
in  tobacco.  It  wflZ  complete 
the  break-up  of  the  conglom- 
erate which  began  in  1989 
with  the  hostile  bid  from  a 
consortium  led  by  the  late  Sir 
James  Goldsmith. 

BAT  fended  off  that  assault 


Insurance  was  in  line  with 
the  strategy  of  buying  those 
other  interests  in  previous  de- 
cades— a strategy  common  to 
all  tobacco  businesses  around 
the  world. 

The  idea  was  that  cigarette 
sales  were  unlikely  to  grow 
because  of  health  worries. 
The  cash  flow  from  the  ma- 
ture business  could  therefore 
be  poured  into  other  ven- 
tures. As  BAT  moved  into 
retailing  and  insurance,  the 


by  promising  shareholders  it 
would  concentrate  on  tobacco 
and  insurance.  The  papa: 
company  Wiggins  Teape  was 
sold,  as  well  as  retail  Interests 
including  the  catalogue  show- 
room nhflin  Argos  and  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue  in  the  US. 

The  rationale  tor  keeping 


Marlboro  company  Philip 
Morris  poured  the  cash  into 
beer  and  food.  In  the  UK.  Im- 
perial Tobacco  bought  Cour- 
age and  food  companies  such 
as  Golden  Wonder- 
Now  the  picture  has 
changed.  Over  the  past  few 
years  new  markets  have 


opened  up  to  western  ciga- 
rette makers.  The  collapse  of 
communism  has  let  BAT  and 
its  competitors  into  eastern 
Europe.  The  opening  of 
China,  which  accounts  for  a 
third  of  the  world’s  cigarette 
consumption.  Is  the  most  al- 
luring prospect  and  BAT 
claims  Its  555  State  Express  is 
the  leading  Imported  brand  in 
a country  where  interna- 
tional brands  represent  the 
highest  growth  sector  of  the 
market 

In  short,  all  that  cash  can 
now  be  ploughed  back  into 
tobacco. 

BAT  had  in  any  case  always 
wanted  to  add  a continental 
European  arm  to  its  financial 
services  business,  which  em- 
braces the  Fanners  network 
in  the  US  as  well  as  Eagle  Star 
and  Allied  Dunbar  in  the  UK 

The  demerger  accomplishes 
both  strategic  objectives,  by 
effectively  selling  BAT  Finan- 
cial Services  to  Zurich  Insur- 
ance, which  will  pay  BAT 
£1.3  billion,  including  debt 
taken  on. 

ZF  will  become  one  of  the 
top  three  European  insurance 
groups,  although  the  rapid 
process  of  international  con- 
solidation in  financial  ser- 
vices could  swiftly  alter  that 
placing. 

Research  company  Data- 
monitor  warned  yesterday 
that  the  group  would  need  to 
continue  making  acquisi- 
tions, especially  In  France, 
Spain  and  Italy. 


Shell  plans  to  be  ready  for  when  the  oil  runs  out 


£1 ,5bn  T&N  deal 
‘not  too  cheap’ 


batons 


ETISH  car  parts 
aker  T&N  «nc- 
mbed  yesterday  to 
iroved  £1-5  billion 
Her  from  Federal- 
the  American  truck 
iffitia  manufacturer 

US  company  in- 
d its  offer  by 
lllozi  after  Mg  insti- 
ll shareholders  in 

stwbased  T&N  — 
1 to  .include  PDFM, 
Schraders  and  Rob- 
mfng  — ' demanded 

id  terms-  The  260p 
ire  offered  is  still 
unexpected  by  City 
i,  some  of  whom 
least  up  to  300p- 
1 the  terms  of  the 
tSTs  directors  could 

3 to  £3  wiiliflH  from 


exercising  options  and  sell- 
ing their  shares,  while  sev- 
eral could  also  be  in  line  for 
substantial  pay-ofls. 

Sir  CoBn  Hope,  chairman 
of  T&N,  said  the  new  offer 
was  reasonable,  given  the 

way  the  market  had 

“undervalued’*  T&N 
shares.  Sir  Colin  — who 
owns  shares  worth 
£274,000  and  could  make 

profits  on  his  share  options 

of  more  than  — 

added:  “The  combination  ot 
Federal-Mogul  and  T&N 
{^  considerable  interna- 
tional and  market  logic.” 
Refecting  suggestions  that 
Sfbad  sold  T&N  too 
cheaply.  Sir  Colin  said  he 
had  approached  every 
other  c^fesecufivemtiie 

todustrybuthadbe®^ 
appointed  by  some  of  am 
responses. 


*TES  — BANK  SELLS 


France  9218 
. Owroany  2.75K1 
GreaCfl  436.00 
Hong  Konp  1220 
. 1 nd/a  50.78 
inland  1.0680 
Israel  5.71 


Holy  2,714 
Malta  0.61 

NMheriands  aOffiO 

Nsw  Zealand  2.44 

Norway /nj3 

PortUfla!  28015 

Saudi  Arabia  598 
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SOtSJi  Ainca  7.30 
Spain  23080 
Sweden  12.04 
SeBiertandiaB' 
Turkey  27B.6GD 
USA  1SB74 


BT  set  to  book 
dream  ticket 


Ian  King 


A THREE-WAY  alliance 
between  BT  and  Ameri- 
can telecoms  groups 
GTE  and  MCI  looked  almost 
certain  last  night  after  GTE 
said  it  had  made  Its  $28 
ftiTfion  (£i7hSUan)  cash  bid 
for  MCI  on  Wednesday  night 
with  ST  a knowledge. 

GTE,  whose  bid  tor  MCI  is 

seen  as  more  attractive  than  a 
rival  $30  bmion  all-share  offer 
from  WorldCom,  said  it 
wanted  an  alliance  with  BT 
and  MCL  Such  a tie-up  would 
create  <me  of  the  biggest  tele- 
communications companies 
in  the  world- 

Last  night,  GTE  chairman 
Charles  Lee  said  he  was  look- 
ing tor  a global  tie-np  with  BT 
as  part  of  its  MCI  takeover 
unit  pdded  that  WorldCom 
would  face  serious  competi- 
tion problems. 

Asked  if  BT  had  known  of 
GTE’s  planned  counter-hid, 
Mr  Lee  replied;  “You  don’t 

guzprise  your  friends  and 

partners." 

Earlier,  BT  shares  raced  up 
25*/ap  to  472'Ap  — hoisting  the 

t 


group’s  market  value  by  over 
£1.62  bfUzon — on  speculation 
it  was  about  to  announce  an 
alliance  with  GTE  and  MCL 

However,  rumours  swept 
Wall  Street  last  night  that 
WorldCom  — which  recently 
topped  BT*s  $18  billion  bid  for 
MCI  — was  preparing  to  in- 
crease its  bid. 

Executives  from  WorldCom 
were  said  to  be  locked  in  talks 
with  Salomon  Brothers,  their 
financial  advisers,  while 
WorldCom’s  vice-chairman, 
John  Sidgemore,  said  he  still 
expected  to  win. 

Mr  Sidgemore  said  World- 
Com planned  to  stay  the 
course,  although  he  refused  to 
say  whether  the  company 
would  alter  the  bid  terms. 

As  analysts  rushed  to  ac- 
claim the  merits  of  a tie-up  be- 
tween BT,  MCI  and  GTE, 
sources  at  BT  — which  al- 
ready owns  a 20  per  cent  stake 
in  MCI  — said  it  was  not  pre- 
pared to  be  a junior  partner  in 
any  alliance. 

One  source  said:  “You  could 
say  that  to  make  the  BT-MCI 
merger  Into  a dream  ticket 
you  need  someone  who  is  also 
in  the  local  US  market." 


SHPt.fi  leapt  enthusiasti- 
cally into  the  the  solar 
power  race  yesterday 
when  it  announced  plans  to 
spend  $500  million  (£310  mil- 
lion) on  developing  renewable 
energy  technology  over  the 
coming  five  years,  writes  Ce- 
lia Weston. 

The  company,  which 
walked  into  a public  relations 
disaster  two  years  ago  with 
its  plans  to  decommission  the 


Brent  Spar  oQ  storage  buoy, 
denied  this  latest  initiative 
was  designed  to  appease  envi- 
ronmental pressure  groups. 

Shell  International  Renewa- 
bles will  aim  to  expand  the 
company's  established  solar 
business  and  capture  a 10  per 
emit  share  of  the  growing 
worldwide  market  by  2005. 
Estimates  put  the  current 
worth  of  that  market  at 
$1  billion  a year. 


Jim  Dawson,  SIR’S  presi- 
dent, said:  “We  are  not  doing 
this  for  the  hell  of  it  We  think 
there  are  commercially  viable 
opportunities.” 

The  new  SIR  division  will 
encompass  Shell's  activities 
in  biomass  power  generation 
— using  recycled  biological 
material  — and  forestry,  and 
will  seek  investment  opportu- 
nities in  wind  power  and 
other  renewable  sources,  the 


company  said.  Mr  Dawson 
said  the  $500  million  would  be 
divided  between  the  already 
profitable  forestry  business 
and  other  renewable  energies. 
Extra  funds  would  go  into 
wind  power  research,  he  said. 

Earlier  this  month.  Sbell 
Nederland  opened  a solar  cell 
manufacturing  line  at  its  Hel- 
mond  factory  in  Holland  and 
confirmed  plans  for  addi- 
tional plants. 


INSURANCE  COMPANIES  ACT  1982 

THE  IRON  TRADES  EMPLOYERS  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  LIMITED 
TRANSFER  OF  GENERAL  BUSINESS 

1.  NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  The  Iron  Trades  Employers  Insurance  Association 
Limited  (the  "Association")  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Trade  and  Industry  (the 
"Secretary  of  State")  on  10th  October  1997  for  her  approval,  pursuant  to  Part  n of  Schedule 
2C  ("Schedule  2C")  to  the  Insurance  Companies  Act  1982  (the  "Act"),  to  transfer  (the 
"Transfer")  to  Iron  Trades  Holdings  Limited  (''Holdings"),  a wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
the  Association,  all  of  its  rights  and  obligations  under  all  polices  of  insurance  whatsoever 
written  by  the  Association  whether  as  insurer  or  reinsurer  or  for  which  the  Association  is 
liable  for  any  other  reason  whatsoever,  which  policies  are  comprised  within  the  term 
"general  insurance  business"  as  defined  in  section  1 of  the  Act,  including,  without 
limitation,  all  policies  in  respect  of. 

(A)  accident; 

(B)  sickness;  and 

(C)  general  liability,  comprising  employers'  liability  and  public  liability, 

but  excluding  any  EEA  Policy  (as  such  term  is  defined  below)  (being  together  the 
"Policies")  with  such  transfer  being  on  the  terms  and  conditions  set  out  in  a business 
transfer  agreement  to  be  entered  into  between  the  Association  and  Holdings  and  the 
instrument  of  transfer  to  be  entered  into  between  them,  in  either  case  as  the  same 
may  be  amended  from  time  to  time. 

2.  The  transfer  of  all  die  Policies  is  conditional  upon: 

(A)  the  authorisation  of  Holdings  to  carry  on  general  insurance  business  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  classes  1, 2 and  13  as  set  out  in  Part  I of  Schedule  2 to  the  Act 

(B)  the  receipt  of  the  approval  of  the  Transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Trade  and 
Industry;  and 

(CD  the  receipt  of  the  agreement  (in  form  and  substance  satisfactory  to  Holdings)  of  the 
relevant  reinsurers  to  the  extension  or  novation  of  certain  of  the  reinsurance 
arrangements  relating  to  the  Association  to  cover  Holdings  (but  subject  to  its  directors 
(or  a duly  authorised  committee)  waiving  this  condition  if  and  to  the  extent  that  this 
is  thought  appropriate). 

Copies  of  the  statement  of  particulars  of  the  Transfer  are  available  for  inspection  at  the 
offices  of  The  Iron  Hades  Employers  Association  Limited  at  21/24  Grosvenor  Place, 

London  SW1X  7JA  and  may  be  inspected  between  9.00am  and  5.00pm  on  business  days 
until  17th  November,  1997. 

Written  representations  concerning  the  Transfer  may  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Trade  and  Industry,  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry,  Insurance  Directorate,  1 Victoria 
Street,  London  SW1H  OET  before  16th  December,  1997.  The  Secretary  of  State  will 
determine  the  application  only  after  considering  any  representations  made  to  her  before 
that  date. 

5.  The  term  "EEA  Policy"  means  a policy  which  evidences  a contract  of  direct  insurance 
under  which  any  of  the  risk  covered  under  such  policy  is  situated  in  an  EEA  State  other 
than  the  United  Kingdom  (whether  or  not  such  policy  also  covers  risk  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  any  other  country  which  is  not  an  EEA  State).  The  term  "EEA  State"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  it  in  the  Art.  The  term  "direct  insurance"  has  the  meaning  given  to  it  in 
tiie  Art- 
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High  street  chain  makes  U-turn  in  ploy  to  keep  old  boy  out  of  boardroom  N.ot^°°.,c. 
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Successful  Waterstone’s  business  is  to  be  demerged  as  WH  Smith  fights  back  against  hostile  approach  and  concentrates  on  its  high  street  chain 
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WH  Smith  unveils  break-up 


Roger  Cowe 


WH  SMITH  un- 
veiled plans  to 
break  itself  up 
yesterday  to  de- 
feat attempts  by 
Tim  Waterstone  to  take  con- 
trol. It  Is  a U-turn  for  a group 
which  has  in  recent  months 
insisted  it  would  hold  on  to  all 
its  businesses. 

The  Waterstone’s  bookshop 
chain,  which  Mr  Waterstone 
founded,  will  be  floated  off  as 
a separate  company  and  the 
Virgin  Our  Price  music  busi- 
ness will  be  sold,  as  will  The 
Wall  music  chain  in  the  US. 

Ricbard  Branson’s  Virgin 
group,  which  retains  a 25  per 
cent  interest  in  Virgin  Our 
Price,  is  the  prime  candidate 


to  buy  the  other  75  per  cent 
but  WH  Smith  said  it  would 
sell  to  the  highest  bidder  after 
its  contract  with  Virgin  runs 
out  In  1999. 

WH  Smith  will  then  concen- 
trate on  the  high  street  chain, 
outlets  in  and  air- 

ports. and  its  highly  profit- 
able news  wholesaling  arm. 

WH  Smith  chairman  Jere- 
mie  Hardie  had  previously 
rejected  the  notion  of  a break- 
up but  said  yesterday  that  Mr 
Waterstone’s  proposal  to  take 
over  the  group  had  spurred  a 
radical  change  of  direction. 

"This  is  the  culmination  of 
a process  which  started  in 
June  or  July.  We  set  in  train  a 
number  of  studies  then  and 
now  find  ourselves  with  a 
result,"  Mr  Hardie  said.  “Tim 
Waterstone  was  certainly  a 


spur.  He  concentrated  our 
minds.  But  our  conclusions 
have  been  driven  by  what  U 
commercially  sensible." 

Mr  Waterstone.  who  sold 
the  chain  to  WH  Smith  in 
1989,  attacked  the  plan  and 
maintain*  hopes  that  share- 
holders will  reject  it  in  favour 
of  his  revised  proposal,  which 
was  turned  down  by  the  WH 
Smith  board  on  Wednesday. 

**I  am  genuinely  saddened 
by  today’s  developments.  It 
appalls  me  that  WH  Smith’s 
solution  is  to  package  Water- 
stone’s in  a fashion  in  which 
It  can,  and  almost  certainly 
will,  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder,”  he  said. 

Beverley  Hodson,  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  WH  Smith's  high 
street  chain,  outlined  plans  to 
improve  its  performance  sim- 


ilar to  Mr  Waterstone's,  but 
said  she  had  been  working  on 
them  since  she  Joined  the 
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group  earlier  this  year, 
did  not  share  his  view  that 
the  chain  should  Stop  seTHng 
music  and  video. 

“The  chain  hasn’t  had  a 
dear  focus  or  strategy.  'Hie 
offer  has  been  mediocre."  she 
1 said.  “This  is  an  incredible 
opportunity  but  it  needs  a 
fresh  approach.  This  is  one  of 
a handful  of  retailers  which 
has  a unique  relationship 
with  its  customers  but  it 
hasn’t  lived  up  to  the  brand 
strengths.” 

Analysts  were  sceptical 
about  her  plan  to  boost  sales 
of  books,  magazines  and 
stationery,  and  dubious  about 
the  group’s  insistence  that 
splitting  off  Waterstone’s 
would  not  lose  economies  of 
scale  in  buying.  "There  is  no 
solution  to  solving  the  WH 


Electricity  bills  to  be  cut  again 


Simon  Beavfs 
Industrial  Editor 


THE  electricity  regula- 
tor yesterday  threat- 
ened a further  over- 
haul of  the  electricity 
market  as  he  unveiled  a new 
round  of  price  curbs  which 
will  see  bills  fall  by  an  aver- 
age of  £24  over  the  next  two 
years. 

Professor  Stephen  Little- 
child,  the  director  general  of 
electricity  supply,  gave  the 
broadest  hint  yesterday  that 
he  thought  it  was  time  for  a 
shake-up  of  the  wholesale 
electricity  market  and  openly 
expressed  doubts  that  the  in- 


dustry. which  controls  the  so- 
called  pool,  could  be  relied 
upon  to  do  it  themselves. 

He  made  it  clear  that  fur- 
ther reforms  would  have  to 
wait  until  next  year’s  opening 
up  of  the  domestic  market  to 
competition,  for  which  the 
new  price  controls  are 
designed. 

Prof  Littlechild  said  bills 
will  toll  for  all  customers,  in- 
cluding those  on  low  incomes 
with  pre-payment  meters,  by 
an  average  of  9 per  cent  — 
6 per  cent  in  the  first  year  and 
3 per  cent  in  the  second. 

The  cuts  vary  across  the 
regional  electricity  compa- 
nies. For  customers  in  Lon- 
don bills  will  hill  by  nearly 


15  per  cent  those  for  Eastern 
Group  and  South  Wales  by 
nearly  12  per  cent.  By  con- 
trast, customers  of  Scottish 
Power  will  see  a reduction  of 
52  per  cent. 

As  the  price  cuts  were  an- 
nounced, industry  executives 
on  the  pool  committee,  which 
oversees  the  operation  of  the 
power  generation  market, 
met  and  commended  a paper 
recommending  a two-year 
review  of  the  operation  of  the 
market 

It  became  clear  that  there 
are  widespread  doubts, 
dearly  shared  by  the  regula- 
tor. that  the  review  win  be 
thorough  enough  or  indepen- 
dent. and  fears  that  the 


review  will  skirt  the  vital 
issue  of  governance. 

Prof  Littlechild  said: 
"Whether  the  pool’s  review  is 
sufficiently  independent  and 
broad  enough  in  scope  ... 
remains  to  be  considered.” 

Big  industrial  users  are 
looking  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry  to  step  in 
to  investigate  the  pool,  which 
they  feel  has  been  run  as  a 
cosy  cartel  of  electricity  com- 
panies since  it  started  seven 
years  ago.  Energy  minister 
John  Battle  and  the  regulator 
will  next  week  address  an 
otherwise  closed  annual  con- 
ference of  the  pool.  Both  are 
expected  to  press  for  a broad 
review. 


• Sharp  doorstep  selling 
practices  are  to  be  outlawed 
under  a proposed  change  to 
gas  company  licence  condi- 
tons  put  forward  yesterday  by 
industry  regulator  Glare  Spot- 
tiswoode,  writes  Celia  Weston. 

She  will  have  the  power  to 
impose  heavy  fines  if  sales 
representatives  give  mislead- 
ing or  deliberately  Inaccurate 
information  to  prospective 
customers.  Victims  of  mis- 
leading marketing  will  be  en- 
titled to  compensation. 

Sue  Slipman,  director  of  the 
Gas  Consumers  Council.  Sue 
Slipman  said  the  Ofgas  move 
was  "a  big  step  forward 
towards  best  practice  In  the 
gas  Industry.” 


Export  orders  at 
lowest  for  six  years 


Different  shots  for  drug 
addicts  and  newcomers 


Charlotte  Deimy 

BRITISH  manufacturing 
has  been  dealt  a savage 
blow  by  the  strength  of 
the  pound,  according  to  in- 
dustry leaders  who  yesterday 
called  on  the  Bank  of  England 
to  avoid  further  sterling- 
boosting interest  rate  rises. 

Export  orders  are  now  at 
their  lowest  level  for  six 
years,  according  to  the  latest 
quarterly  survey  from  the 
British  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. 

BCC  head  David  Richard- 
son said  businesses  were  los- 
ing out  to  foreign  competition 
at  home  and  abroad.  “A  sharp 
decline  in  the  level  of  home 
and  export  orders . . . over  the 
last  three  months  Indicates 
that  the  situation  is  not  likely 
to  improve  in  the  short  term.” 
he  said. 

The  BCC  survey  shows 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  five 
years,  the  majority  of  firms 
are  reporting  felling  export 
sales  and  orders.  Although 
the  official  monthly  trade  fig- 
ures continue  to  show  export 
volumes  growing,  analysts 
said  that  the  survey  suggested 


this  was  the  calm  before  the 
storm. 

Kevin  Darlington  of  Hoare 
Govett  said  that  although  the 
pound  had  come  down  from 
its  summer  peak  of  DM3.08.  it 
was  still  some  15  per  cent , 
higher  than  a year  ago | 
against  the  currencies  of  Brit- 
ain’s trading  partners.  “Much 
of  the  competitiveness  shock 
is  . . . still  being  sustained,"  i 
he  said. 

The  survey  highlighted  the 
growing  disparity  between 
1 gloom  amongst  manufectur- 
ing  firms  and  the  bouyant 
state  of  the  service  sector. 
While  manufacturers’  profit 
expectations  are  at  their  low- 
est since  1992.  services  firms  I 
reported  the  highest  level  of 1 
profit  expectations  since  the  j 
late  1980s.  with  nearly  half  ex- 
pecting an  increase  over  the 
next  12  months. 

• Public  sector  finances 
dipped  £3.1  billion  into  the  red 
last  month,  around  £500  mil- 
lion more  than  the  City  had 
been  expecting,  according  to 
figures  released  yesterday  by 
the  Treasury.  Analysts  said 
unusual  factors  accounted  for 
most  of  the  increase  in  Gov- 
ernment borrowing. 


LARRY  ELLIOTT 
reports  on  a 
doctor’s  cal!  to 
vary  prescription 


THE  Government’s 

drags  tsar.  Keith 
Hellawell,  was  talking 
the  right  sort  of  language 
when  he  said  on  his  ap- 
pointment this  week  that 
he  wanted  to  reduce  de- 
mand for  and  supply  of  Ille- 
gal substances. 

For,  according  to  a report 
ont  today,  one  of  the  most 
basic  of  economic  concepts 
could  be  more  use  In  tack- 
ling Britain’s  mounting 
drugs  problem  than  taking 
a tougher  line. 

An  article  in  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  Economic  Policy  sug- 
gests that  the  authorities 
need  to  split  addicts  from 
newcomers  to  drugs  and 
have  a different  policy  for 
each.  Drugs  should  be  free 
to  addicts  but  prohibitively 
expensive  to  non-users. 


The  author.  Dr  Aloys 
Prinz,  of  the  Johannes  Gu- 
tenberg-University  in 
Mainz,  Germany,  said  that 
his  research  showed  it  was 
possible  to  price  newcomers 
out  of  the  market  by  having 
“repressively  high  prices”. 

In  the  Jargon  of  econo- 
mists, demand  for  drags 
among  this  group  was  price 
elastic  — so  that  a big  in- 
; crease  in  cost  would  lead  to 
an  even  bigger  drop  in  de- 
mand. 

However,  when  dealing 
with  addicts  the  reverse  is 
true:  higher  prices  accentu- 
ate society's  problems  be- 
cause demand  Is  inelastic;  a 
doubling  in  price  would 
lead  simply  to  more  crime 
and  attempts  to  raise 
money  by  dealing.  Only  20 
per  cent  of  addicts*  expen- 
diture on  drugs  comes  from 
legal  sources  and  drug  deal- 
ing accounts  for  more  than 
one  third. 

“Drug  addiction  and  rela- 
tively high  drug  prices 
force  addicts  to  deal  in 
drugs,  which  in  turn 
requires  the  acquisition  of 


'newcomers’  — people  who 
are  not  yet  drug  users  or 
addicts,"  Dr  Prinz  said. 
"Because  of  the  ambiguous 
effects  of  high  drags  prices, 
repressive  drug  policies 
alone  will  not  be 
successful.” 

Dr  Prinz  said  an  effective 
way  to  dry  up  the  market 
was  for  official  institutions 
to  supply  drugs  to  addicts. 
To  prevent  the  resale  of 
drugs,  they  should  be  dis- 
tributed by  doctors  or  at 
special  clinics. 

However,  the  evidence 
was  that  drug  seizures  did 
push  np  prices,  and  that  it 
was  therefore  important  to 
crack  down  hard  on.  smug- 
gling and  trafficking. 

“It  is  crucial  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  policy  to  main- 
tain the  illegality  of  drug 
trafficking.  This  measure 
prevents  prices  from  fall- 
ing on  the  free  market  and. 
thereby,  destroys  the  vi- 
cious circle  which  up  to 
now  is  maintained  by  the 
interaction  of  addicts  and 
‘newcomers*.**  Dr  Prinz 
said. 


Smith  retail  problem  as  yet,” 
said  one  analyst. 

Another  commented:  "I 
don’t  think  shareholders  are 
any  better  off  with  Smith’s  i 
plans.  The  main  problem  still 
remains  what  to  do  with  the 
retail  chain.” 

But  analysts  also  played 
down  the  chances  of  a take- 
over bid  from  Mr  Waterstone 
or  his  financial  backer,  SBC 
Warburg.  "He’s  a good  ideas 
man  but  he’s  not  a great 
profit  generator,"  said  one. 

“If  Warburgs  were  to  come 
back  with  a hostile  bid  with 
Tim  Waterstone  as  their  front 
man,  they'd  have  to  have 
some  pretty  impressive  indi- 
viduals in  the  wings  to  give 
people  confidence  that  they 
could  turn  the  high  street 
business  around,”  he  added. 


EC  opens 
Microsoft 
inquiry 


JuHo  Wolf  In  Brussels 


Microsoft  is  being 
investigated  by  the 
European  Commis- 
sion following  complaints 
that  the  US  software  group  is 
breaking  EU  competition 
laws,  sources  said  yesterday. 

The  commission  is  looking 
at  a series  of  issues  involving 
Microsoft,  including  its  li- 
censing and  discount  prac- 
tices, the  sources  said.  The 
commission's  inquiry  into 
Microsoft's  licensing  systems 
has  prompted  Brussels  to 
send  the  company  a statement 
of  objections,  outlining  the 
specific  practices  or  agree- 
ments that  officials  suspect 
violate  EU  law. 

Microsoft  is  said  to  have 
replied  to  the  statement  and 
the  commission  Is  now  ex- 
pected to  organise  closed 
hearings  Involving  the  soft- 
ware firm  and  the  complain- 
ant company,  which  has  not 
been  Identified. 

EU  sources  dismissed  spec- 
ulation that  the  commission 
Is  preparing  for  the  kind  of 
battle  that  it  had  earlier  this 
year  with  Boeing.  "This  isn't 
a frontal  attack  against  Mi- 
crosoft.” one  said. 

Some  computer  manufac- 
turers allege  that  Microsoft’s 
licensing  practices  are  de- 
signed to  limit  competition 
and  cement  the  company’s  po- 
sition as  the  gatekeeper  to 
software  licensing  in  the  per- 
sonal computer  industry. 

European  computer  compa- 
nies may  hope  that  Competi- 
tion Commissioner  Karel  Van 
Mlert  is  prepared  to  play 
tough  with  Microsoft.  But  It  is 
unlikely  that  this  investiga- 
tion will  take  on  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Boeing  case, 
which  threatened  to  provoke 
a transatlantic  trade  dash 
The  US  and  EU  have  al- 
ready co-operated  in  an  in- 
quiry involving  Microsoft, 
which  resulted  in  a settle- 
ment In  1994  that  called  for 
the  company  to  alter  some  li- 
censing practices. 


Sty's  the  limit 
on  executive  pay 


Alex  Brummer 

WHAT  a person  of  con- 
trasts Is  Kenneth 
Clarke,  the  former 
Chancellor.  One  week  he  is 
gfamrimg  outside  fiie  White 
Bouse  hostelry  in  Blackpool  in 
his  WuqTi  Puppies,  the  next  he 
is  feeding  the  East  Midlands  a 
diet  of  jazz  and  peddling 

tobacco  to  the  Asian  masses. 

Mr  Clarke's  boardroom  ap- 
pointments are  something  of 
an  wiigmfl-  There  is  not  much’ 
as  yet  to  stretch  his  mind  as  a 
financial  guru  following  his 
period  at  the  Treasury,  but 
plenty  to  satisfy  his  curiosity 
about  the  nation’s  wellbeing 
as  former  Health  Secretary. 

He  has  both  a stake  in  the 
healing  arm,  through  his 
£120,000  flhair  at  Unlchem,  the 
downmarket  pharmacies 
rfintn  and  One  in  adding  to 
the  costs  of  healthcare  world- 
wide through  his  new  deputy- 
chairmanship  of  BAT:  a great 
feather  In  the  cap  for  the 
tobacco  trade. 

Stm,  If  one  needs  to  make  a 
bit  of  money  to  supplement 
thp  parliamentary  salary  and 
to  make  up  for  the  lost  years 
in  Cabinet,  there  is  probably 
not  much  diniiv  but  to  take 
the  directorships  offered. 
After  all.  £200,000  a year  for 
turning  up  at  few  board  meet- 
ings does  not  seem  onerous. 

Although  Hite  might  seem 
like  big  money  to  the  average 
earner,  it  will  keep  Mr  Clarke 
a pauper  compared  with  some 
business  figures. 

At  BSkyB  foe  triumvarate  of 
leading  directors  led  by  Sam 
Chisholm  — toe  creator  of  Brit- 


ain’s satellite  distribution  sya- 
tem  — have  this  year  claimed 
rewards  beyond  toe  dreams  of 
avarice,  with  Mr  Chishqhn 

receiving  £6.85 

million  and  Richard 
Brooke  £L3nuHion.  -J-' 

Given  that  Messrs  Chis- 
holm and  Chance  will  be 
down  to  ten  days  month 
next  year,  the  reward  might 
have  been  seen  as  enough. 
Not  a bit  of  it.  Under  the -ser- 
vice agreements  (the  kind 
which  Cadbury  and  Green- 
bury  condemned)  the  salary 
and  bonuses  wfll  continue  to 
roll  in.  Let’s  hear  it  for  Brit- 
ain’s caring,  sharing  society. 


Mutual  gains 

— W-HBRE  wfll  not  be  the 

I same  frisson  of  excite- 

I ment  which  came  from 
opening  a Nationwide  ac- 
count before  the  shutters . 
par na  down  in  June  when  the 
nation’s  largest  building  soci- 
ety starts  to  take  small  depos- 
its again  in  November. 

In  effect,  the  society  will  be 
creating  a new  second-class 
group  of  members  without 
the  opportunity  of  benefiting 
from  a future  conversion  or 
takeover. 

Happily.  Nationwide  has 
rediscovered  the  mutual  co- 
operative ethos  that  is  part  of 
its  history,  and  new  deposi- 
tors borrowers  will  at 
least  have  the  stisfection  of 
knowing  that,  should  Nation- 
wide change  its  status,  their 
rights  to  nash  or  shares  will 
benefit  charitable  causes. 

In  any  case,  the  Nation- 
wide, through  its  new  trust,  is 
rediscovering  that  part  of  toe 
role  of  a mutual  is  to  put 
something  back  Into  society 
generally. 

The  Nationwide  might  also 
consider  a special  reserve  to 
help  those  members  in  diffi- 
cult with  repayments  when 
toe  present  “Goldilocks”  sub- 
lime period  for  the  economy 
expires. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21 ,097 


Set  by  Araucaria 


Across 

1 Gold  in  tree — (would  take 
a flower  (3.6) 

6 A lot  of  police  take  drugs  (4) 

10  Turn  at  last  and  ask  for 
Turkic  tongue  (5) 

11  See  14 

12  Look  at  future  payment 
including  deposits  (7) 

13  New  sound,  new  dues: 
gather  round  (7) 

1 4,1 1 26  and  the  end  of  27  are 
themselves  like  parallel  lines 
(5,3 ,5 .5.4) 

17  Great  (edited)  cry  comes  in 
to  frighten  a butterfly  (7,6) 

21  Nothing  much  at  a shooter 

(1.6) 

22  Doctors  In  a quiet  subsolar 

place  (Housman) — he's  not 
been  blackballed  (7) 

24  TVro  summons  among  the 
pigs  In  philosophical  style 

P) 

2S^8  Throw  out  into  home  on 
frontier?  (5^) 

27  Robin  Butter's  first  arrested, 
being  disorderly  (9) 

Down 

1 Un-17  state?  (4.4) 

2 Btmt  exit  end  of  3 out  of  12 
(5) 


Q □ H H Q □ 

nngan  nnaationno 

!3  £3  Q d Q Q rf  n 

□EDoacnna  £□□□□ 

U It  Q M r-i 

□□mao  □anonacna 

I H C □ Q C3  □ 

naananizroc  □□□□□ 

u □ n rn  r* 

'na°Da  aDQnDagng 
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LapaGono  Bnnnnng 


3 Footballer  not  skating  after 
score  at  Rugby  Union's 

starting  hem  (8,6) 

4 Pearson,  biographer  of  the 
Sheik— Host  out  (7) 

5 Systematic  search  for 
transvestite 
communications?  (4-3) 

7 Eton  and  Clare  work 
together  for  good  (2-7) 

8 Hate  from  French 
international  (6) 

9 Helper  of  the  besieged  gave 
orders  about  security  to 
Bean  (8-6) 

15  In  charge  in  different 
surroundings  of  one  Instead 
of  another  (9) 

16  Royal  property  destroyed 
by  large  pellets  (4-4) 

18  Fighter  with  double  second 
would  be  resident  (7) 

19  Rotten  ten  years,  by  the 
sound  of  it(7) 

20  Capital  Martial  epigram?  (6) 

23  Black  girt?  (5) 
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